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THE TEXT OF HAMLET 
By Perer ALEXANDER 


In the latest addition to the Cambridge New Shakespeare ! Professor 
Dover Wilson takes his leave of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, his fellow 
adventurer in the twelve years’ quest of the Comedies, and as a 
peculiar tribute to his friend, and as an earnest of his will to make 
the end worthy of the beginning, he has turned aside for the time 
from the direct path that would have led to the Histories, to offer 
him the spoils of what must always be a particularly hard-fought 
passage—to “‘Q.” he dedicates his Hamlet. 

In spite of the preparatory spade-work visible in part in the 
two volumes of The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet? (whose 
dedication to A. W. P. is as appropriate as that to the text itself), 
and a promise that a volume on the dramatic problems of the play 
will come into line in the near future,? the attack has still all the 
old élan. Indeed, it would seem as if in the past twelve years 
Professor Dover Wilson had only been warming to his work ; and 


* Hamlet, Edited by J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xcvii + 290. 8s. 6d. net. 

_" The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. By J. Dover Wilson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1934. Pp. xvii + 435 (Vol. I, pp. xvii+ 174, Vol. II, 
pp. 261). 15s. net. 

* This has now appeared as What Happens in “ Hamlet.” Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1935. Pp. viii + 334. 125. 6d. net. 
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even the most veteran compaigners, whatever their rank in the 
Shakespearian service, can promise themselves that they will find 
here their fill of excitement. 

As it is obviously impossible to examine all Professor Dover 
Wilson’s dispositions in detail, it is permissible to concentrate op 
one point where he has been good enough to notice opinions very 
different from his own, especially as this point, however incon- 
spicuous at first sight, provides a vantage ground from which a 
student of the text, with no pretensions to any critical flair, but 
equipped only with patience and some common sense, may form an 
opinion at first hand of the whole field. And this may be done 
the more readily as the conclusions here to be suggested in place of 
his own would, if accepted, establish more firmly than ever the 
main position on which Professor Dover Wilson’s whole effort rests, 
namely that the Second Quarto is printed from a manuscript in 
Shakespeare’s own hand. 

It is Professor Dover Wilson’s claim that the certainty of this 
conclusion justifies the drastic nature of many of his changes in the 
accepted text : ‘‘ For when one can see the ground upon which one 
treads, it is possible to take bold steps ” (Hamlet, p. xxviii). And 
after recording some of the more important restorations and emenda- 
tions in his text, he continues : “ In my opinion, however, the most 
important effect of the new apparatus criticus is to make available 
for the first time the stage-directions, speech-headings and punctua- 
tion of the Second Quarto.” In no matter has Professor Dover 
Wilson been bolder in his changes than in the punctuation : for he 
maintains that “ the pointing of the Second Quarto is, in the main, 
a thing of beauty from beginning to end ” (Hamlet, p. xxxi). 

Three passages to which Professor Dover Wilson draws particular 
attention may be examined as illustrations of his claims and method. 
The passages are first quoted as in the Second Quarto : 

(a) to die to sleepe 
No more, and by a sleepe, to say we end 
The hart-ake, and the thousand natural! shocks 
That flesh is heire to ; tis a consumation 


Deuoutly to be wisht to die to sleepe, 


To sleepe, perchance to dreame, I there’s the rub, 
(111. i. 60-5) 


Here he rejects the period after “ wisht ” of the traditional text, 
found in the Folio, and reads : 
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That flesh is heir to ; *tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished to die to sleep ! 
To sleep, perchance to dream, ay there’s the rub, 
(b) Sceneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light for the lawe of 
writ, and the liberty: these are the only men. (IL. ii. 419-421) 


Professor Dover Wilson will not admit the period introduced by 
Theobald after “ light,” but prints : 
The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history 


(etc.). Seneca cannot be too heavy nor Plautus too light for 
the law of writ and the liberty . . . These are the only men. 


(c) What (a) peece of worke is a man, how noble in reason, how 
infinit in faculties, in forme and moouing, how expresse and 
admirable in action, how like an Angell in apprehension, how like 
a God: (II. ii. 315-8) 


‘ 9” 666 


The commas after “ moouing,” “ action,” and “ apprehension ” 
Professor Dover Wilson takes as the equivalent of modern commas, 
and dismisses not only as “‘ a piece of rhetoric, in which we can hear 
the voice of Burbadge,”’ but as nonsense, the Folio version : 


how infinite in faculty ? in forme and mouing how expresse and 
admirable ? in Action, how like an Angel? in apprehension, 
how like a God ? 


It may be said, even by those whom Professor Dover Wilson calls 
traditionalists, that he at least has the Q2 stops on his side. This 
is indeed his clam. Against this, however, it will be maintained that 
the method regularly adopted by Professor Dover Wilson in the 
interpretation of the Quarto 2 stops, even if sound, easily admits the 
traditional interpretation of these particular passages. But that 
the assumptions guiding his practice are in direct contradiction to 
the evidence of Shakespeare’s own manuscript (the 144 lines in 
Sir Thomas More) and other good Quartos is, however, the main 
contention. Only when the interpretation put on these passages 
by Professor Dover Wilson is freed from the technical prejudices 
he has created in its favour, can his innovations in punctuation 
be fairly judged. 

According to Professor Dover Wilson, “the worst fault of the 
Qz2 compositor is the omission of stops ” (M.S.H. p. 206). These, 
however, the editor does not hesitate to supply himself. In com- 
mending to us the First Soliloquy as a piece of beautiful punctua- 
tion he notes the difficulty in the lines which stand thus in Q2 : 
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136 things rancke and grose in nature, 
Possesse it meerely that it should come thus (read to this) 
But two months dead, 


145 and yet within a month, 
Let me not thinke on’t ; frailty thy name is woman 
A little month. . . . 


The compositor has, he says, “perhaps omitted commas after 
“ meerely ’ and ‘ to this ’ in line 137, and another at the end of |. 146,” 
The first and last of these missing commas become in Professor 
Dover Wilson’s text periods (the latter under an exclamation mark), 
But the allowance of missing stops Professor Dover Wilson permits 
himself in a single soliloquy would almost permit the traditionalists 
to put their three passages in order. They have only to imagine 
commas omitted after “ wisht ” in (a) and “ light ” in (5) and print 
them as periods, and add commas after “‘ admirable ” and “‘ Angell ” 
in (c). This is a comma more than Professor Dover Wilson admits 
to adding to the First Soliloquy, but when his text is examined he 
is seen to have made four commas and two periods (one an exclama- 
tion mark) out of nothing, and transformed seven commas into two 
periods, a question and an exclamation mark, and three dashes. 
He may plead, as when he repunctuates the Second Soliloquy, that 
his additions are for the ease of the modern reader; but the 
ambiguous nature of the punctuation of Q2 may be seen in spite of 
all Professor Dover Wilson’s changes still showing through his text. 
In the First Soliloquy he prints 
married with my uncle, 
My father’s brother, but no more like my father 


Than I to Hercules, within a month, 
Ere yet the salt... 


The comma after “ Hercules” is only to be interpreted in the 
light of the meaning of the passage ; it is no guide to the sense, 
and is indeed one of the bastard stops with which Professor Dover 
Wilson has sown his text. It is neither modern nor Shakespearian, 
since Professor Dover Wilson’s numerous additions have completely 
altered the original scale of values, and a comma that had sufficient 
force in the Quarto may carry no weight at all among the heavier 
stops added by Professor Dover Wilson. 

In spite, however, of the number of these nondescript stops, 
there is a great difference between the pointing of Qz2 and the new 
Cambridge text. Nor can one realize the full extent of this difference 
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except by a comparison of the texts, for Professor Dover Wilson’s 
account of the matter is unsatisfactory. After noting omission of 
stops as the worst fault of the compositor, he continues: ‘‘ Yet even 
in this particular his stumbles are surprisingly few ; and I have only 
noted nine serious cases in the whole play.” These he details on 
p.207 of M.S.H. But we must add ! : 


1. i, 168-9 Walkes ore the dewe of yon high Eastward hill 
Breake we our watch up 
1. iii. 53-4 I stay too long, but here my father comes 
A double blessing, is a double grace, 
1. iii. go-1 Marry well bethought 
Tis tolde me he hath very oft of late 
1. iv. 5-7 the season, 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walke A florish of 
What does this mean my Lord ? trumpets 
1. 2. 102-4 These words are not mine. 
Ham, No, nor mine now my Lord. 
You playd once i’ th Universitie you say, 
Il. iii, 69-70 helpe Angels make assay, 
Bowe stubborn knees, 
V. ii, 190 Yours doo’s well to commend it himselfe, 
[Yours, yours. He does well to commend it himself.] 
v. ii. 295-6 Ile play this bout first, set it by a while 
Come, another hit. 


If these are not serious omissions, the traditionalists need not make 
any excuse for the omissions in the three passages in question. 
Nor does this statement by Professor Dover Wilson convey any 
idea of the omission of minor stops. In the thirty-nine lines of 
the opening speech by Claudius he has had to add thirteen commas 
and a dash where nothing stands in Q2, and to make two periods 
from commas ; and this in a speech that can be shown on Professor 
Dover Wilson’s own grounds to have been punctuated with some 
care. And this is not untypical of his procedure throughout. 

A thing of beauty that needs as much restoration as this, 
before its significance can be made clear to the ordinary man, may 
well give rise to doubts in the sceptical about its admirer’s claims 
for it. Fortunately the doubts cast by Professor Dover Wilson 
on the fidelity in this particular of Qz2 to the original manuscript 
vanish in the light of the evidence available from the Sir Thomas 
More manuscript and the good quartos. But as Professor Dover 


According to the Quarto facsimiles available. 
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Wilson warns us against ingenious juggling with such terms as 
“ dramatic ” and “ logical ” punctuation, it is not proposed to cite 
here as evidence any fact that is not admitted by Professor Dover 
Wilson himself, or to propound any theory not clearly implied in 
his own pronouncements. 

Professor Dover Wilson is one of the distinguished group of 
scholars who have placed the ascription to Shakespeare of the 147 
lines in Sir Thomas More beyond all reasonable doubt. Here then 
is a brief specimen of Shakespeare’s punctuation, and perhaps the 
most remarkable feature about it is the omission of stops. In spite 
of a certain perfunctoriness in some of the details, Dr. Greg does 
“not find any evidence of haste or carelessness in the composition 
of these lines.” But there was clearly no thought here of printing. 
In Richard IT Q1, however, we have a printed text whose punctuation 
has been carefully analysed by Professor Pollard ; and his findings 
Professor Dover Wilson accepts. Now Professor Pollard, discussing 
the punctuation, talks of “‘ many sins of omission,” and says “ the 
First Quarto is patently underpunctuated.” Professor Dover Wilson 
(M.S.H., p. 197) does say “it is probable that Hamlet was rather 
more carefully pointed,” but he never attempts any proof of this 
statement by instituting a comparison between them. My own 
impression is that the punctuation of Richard II is much the more 
carefully done. But they are like enough to make a little advantage 
on Hamlet’s side unimportant for the present question, which is: 
if Shakespeare is responsible for the omissions in the 144 lines 
in Sir Thomas More and Richard II Qi, why should the compositor 
take the blame for them in Hamlet? And there is further evidence, 
though it is not to be pressed here, of Shakespeare’s habit of omission 
in the good quartos of Romeo and Fuliet, Troilus and Cressida, Othello, 
not to mention Lear. 


It is clear that if Shakespeare could write in Richard II, 


We are inforst to farm our royall Realme, 
The reuenew whereof shall furnish us, 
For our affaires in hand if that come short, 
Our substitutes at home shall have blanke charters, 
(I. iv. 44-7) 


without any stop after “ hand ”’; or, 


King. Can sicke men play so nicely with their names ? 
Gaunt. No misery makes sport to mocke it selfe, (11. i. 84-5) 
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where, unless “‘ No” is separated from what follows, Gaunt’s meaning 
is turned right round ; or 


Arme arme, my name a puny subject strikes, 
At thy great glorie, (111. 1i. 86~7) 


leaving the grammatical break after “‘ name ” to speak for itself ; 
then the same hand may have been responsible for similar omissions 
in Hamlet Qz. 

But the other outstanding peculiarity common to Hamlet Q2, 
Richard II Qi, and the 144 lines of Sir Thomas More (as well as 
to the good quartos named above) is this, that while so much is taken 
for granted grammatically, minute attention is given to certain 
places, and stops introduced, often of great weight, where the present 
system of pointing would lead one to dwell lightly or not at all. 

A clue to the interpretation of these supergrammatical stops, 
as Professor Pollard has named them, is given by Professor Dover 
Wilson in his note to Hamlet, 1. 11. 27-31 : 

we have heere writ 

To Norway Uncle of young Fortenbrasse 

Who impotent and bedred scarcely heares 

Of this his Nephewes purpose ; to suppresse 

His further gate heerein 
“The Q2 semicolon,” writes Professor Dover Wilson, “ gives the 
same effect as the dashes” (which he has introduced after 
“ Fortenbrasse”’ and “‘ purpose’). But the observation is only a 
particular instance of a general law, formulated by the late Alfred 
Thiselton, which provides a basis for the interpretation of many of 
the apparent anomalies in Hamlet Q2, and Shakespearian punctua- 
tion generally. ‘This is his first rule : 


Where a clause, phrase, or even a word, is interposed in the direct 
line of construction, a comma is often not found at the beginning of the 
interposition, but the resumption of the direct line of construction is 
marked by a comma at the close.1 


And his second rule is an extension of this : 


Where there is more than one interposition in the direct line of con- 
struction, or where an interposition involves intervening punctuation, 
there is a tendency to mark the resumption of that line by a semicolon or 
acolon. Sometimes even an interposition without intervening punctua- 
tion is sufficient to support a semicolon or a colon. 


* Some Textual Notes on “A Midsommer Night’s Dream,” by Alfred Edward 
Thiselton, 1903. 
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Such is the semicolon above, after “ purpose,” noted by Professor 
Dover Wilson ; it marks the resumption after the interposition he 
has put between dashes. Had Thiselton’s studies extended to 
Hamlet Qz2 and certain other late good quartos, he would have noted 
that the period can also be employed in this way. These rules can 
be illustrated from the good quartos of Hamlet and Richard II. 


The very place puts toyes of desperation 
Without more motiue, into every braine 
That lookes so many fadoms to the sea 

And heares it rore beneath. (1. iv. 75-8) 


The Queene your mother in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to you. (III. ii. 323-4) 


O god Horatio, what a wounded name 
Things standing thus unknowne, shall live behind me ? 
(v. ii. 355-6) 


In the Folio the phrase “ Things standing thus unknowne ” is 
enclosed in brackets. In the three following places a semicolon 
closes the interpolation. 


that adulterate beast, 
With witchcraft of his wits, with trayterous gifts, 
O wicked wit, and giftes that haue the power 
So to seduce ; won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming vertuous Queene ; 
(I. v. 42-6) 


pray God your voyce like a peece of uncurrant 
gold ; be not crackt within the ring: (II. ii. 447-8) 


And I of Ladies most deiect and wretched, 
That suckt the honny of his musickt vowes ; 
Now see that noble and most soueraigne reason 
Like sweet bells iangled out of time, and harsh, 
(111. i. 163-6) 


These six instances sufficiently illustrate Thiselton’s First and Second 
Rules; and the extension suggested explains the two following 
passages : 


Or if thou hast uphoorded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the wombe of earth 
For which they say your spirits oft walke in death. 


Speak of it, (1. i. 136-9) 
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And let him for a paire of reechie kisses, 

Or padling in your necke with his damn’d fingers. 
Make you to rouell all this matter out 

That I essentially am not in madnesse, (III. iv. 184~7) 


The Folio places the line ‘‘ For which they say your spirits oft 
walke in death ” within brackets: in Q2 the parenthetic clause is 
closed with a full stop, which does not mean that the sentence 
ends there, but only that the direct line of construction is resumed. 

Instances of this use of the stops are so easy to find in Richard II 
that it is unnecessary to give examples. One or two passages may, 
however, be commented on. 


Besides I say, and will in battle proue, 


That all the treasons for these eighteene yeares, 
Complotted and contrived in this land : 
Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring, 

(I. i 92-97) 


The colon after ‘‘ land ” commented on by Professor Pollard comes 
under Rule II, for though dramatic considerations may have deter- 
mined whether it should be a comma, colon or period, the phrase 
“ complotted and contrived in this land ” is an interposition. Again 
in Gaunt’s dying speech, which contains a chain of ‘‘ This ” clauses 
linked by commas, there is an occasional extension, sometimes 
marked off by heavier punctuation : 


This precious stone set in the siluer sea, 
Which serues it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moate defensiue to a house, 
Against the enuie of less happier lands. 
This blessed plot, this earth, . . . 


The next and longer interpolation ends with a colon after “ Maries 
sonne,” which, like the preceding period, marks the resumption of 
the main line of discourse. 

Instances from the 147 lines in Sir Thomas More are : 


ymagin that you see the wretched straingers 
their babyes at their backs, with their poor lugage 
plodding tooth ports 


what rebell captaine 
as mutynes ar incident, by his name 
can still the rout who will obay a traytor 
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Two other important rules which are developed naturally from 
the First must be touched upon, though not discussed here. 


When the direct line of construction is displaced by transposition, a 
comma will sometimes mark the pause necessary for effective delivery. 


This is Mr. Simpson’s “‘ Comma with inversion.” But Thisel- 
ton saw that the rule can include semicolons and colons. “| 
sometimes suspect that semicolons and colons also may perform a 
function in transpositions.” As in Rule II he could have included 
the full stop too. 

The last rule to be mentioned here Thiselton states thus : 


The semicolon and colon are used when what follows is of the nature 
of an explanation, or of an extension of what precedes. 


Here again he would with a wider survey have included the full 
stop. 

There is a good instance, one among many, of the explanatory 
semicolon in Richard II at 11. i. 79-80 : 


The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is my strict fast ; I meane my childrens lookes, 


There are two good instances of the use of the period in this manner 
on Shakespeare’s part in Sir Thomas More. It is also found in Hamlet 
Q2, Richard II, and other good quartos. 

Shakespeare’s habit of omitting ordinary grammatical stops 
combined with his use of such supergrammatical stops as have been 
briefly discussed often produces a piece of punctuation that has to 
be translated into what Professor Pollard calls a more normal system 
of punctuation. Simple instances from Richard II are sufficient 
to warn the student against any hasty literal interpretation of punctua- 
tion with any claims to be from Shakespeare’s hand. 


Whilst all tongues cried, God saue the Bullingbrooke, 
You would have thought the very windows spake : 
So many greedy lookes of yong and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eies 

Upon his visage, (V. ii. 11-15) 


Speak it in French, King say, Pardonne moy. (V. iii. 119) 


The absurdity of taking these stops at their present face value is 
obvious ; but there are many cases where such stops can be taken 
in more than one way. And that contemporary transcribers of 
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Shakespeare’s manuscripts could easily fall into error is seen from 
the mistake made by the book-keeper in the Sir Thomas More lines. 
Shakespeare had written : 
your unreuerent knees 

make them your feet _to kneele to be forgyven 

is safer warrs, then ever you can make 
Though “ to kneele to be forgyven ” goes with the following line, 
the book-keeper took them with what goes before and stuck out 
what follows. That the transcriber of the Folio manuscript would 
make similar mistakes in punctuation and reading is very likely, 
so that those who accept the Folio interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
punctuation when that interpretation is right are not bound, as 
Professor Dover Wilson implies (M.S.H., p. 213), to defend it when 
it is wrong. 

These preliminary difficulties having been removed, it is hoped, 
it is now possible to ask how the punctuation of the three disputed 
passages is to be taken. 

In the first passage it is true, as Professor Dover Wilson argues, 
that “tis a consummation Devoutly to be wisht ” goes with “ to 
die to sleepe ” ; but it is with the first “ to die to sleepe,” and the 
colon before “ tis ” marks the resumption of the direct line of con- 
struction after the interpolation. The second “to die to sleep ” 
is linked with “to sleep ” and “‘ to dream” like the rungs in the 
ladder Shakespeare constructed in jest to illustrate this very figure : 

For your brother, and my sister, no sooner met, but they look’t: 
no sooner look’d, but they lou’d ; no sooner lou’d, but they sigh’d ; no 
sooner sigh’d but they ask’d one another the reason: no sooner knew 
the reason, but they sought the remedy: and in these degrees, have they 
made a paire of staires to marriage, which they will climbe incontinent, 
or else bee incontinent before marriage. 


Professor Dover Wilson’s reading shatters the very steps by which 
the Hamlet passage rises to its climax. 

The second passage means according to Professor Dover Wilson 
(Hamlet, p. 181-2) : 

Seneca cannot be too heavy nor Plautus too light for “ plays 
written under strict regulation ” and “‘ plays out of all bounds.” 

This as a statement about Plautus and Seneca is hardly intelligible ; 
but even if it were, such a statement is not what is required by the 
context. The subject of discourse is the actors: they are the best 
for this and for that. And it is for them that Seneca is not too 


‘ 
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heavy nor Plautus too light. After this comes something else for 
which they are the only men. The omission of a stop of any kind 
after “light” need not, as we have seen, stand in the way of this 
interpretation, nor need the colon after “liberty” if it is a colon 
with inversion, such as we have in Macbeth : 


no lutty frieze, 
Buttrice, not Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird 
Hath made his pendant Bed, and procreant Cradle, 
Where they most breed, and haunt: I haue obseru’d 
The ayre is delicate. 


or Troilus and Cressida Qt, 11. iii. 257-8 : 


and for thy vigour : 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yeeld, 
To sinowy Aiax, 
The interpretation of third passage also turns on the use of stops 
in inversion or transposition. Professor Dover Wilson, however, 
would have us believe that to make Hamlet say “ in action how like 
an angel” is to make him talk nonsense, because, “ To a thinking 
Elizabethan angels were discarnate spirits” (Hamlet, p. 176); 
and he refers us in M.S.H., p. 212, to the views of Aquinas on these 
existences. But the Elizabethans were no great students of Aquinas, 
so that we need not stop to inquire whether possibly Shakespeare 
is here thinking of the “ puro atto ” Dante ascribes to angels. Else- 
where certainly Shakespeare takes a more popular view of them. 
Their actions and appearance are comparable with those of men. 
“What angel wakes me from my flowery bed?” says Titania ; 
and if it be objected that she is still only half awake or had not been 
to school at Wittenberg, we may cite the exclamation of Belarius : 
By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 


An earthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ! 


There is something renaissance and pagan in this perhaps ; but the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father mixes things human and divine even 
more familiarly when he says : 


But virtue, as it never will be mov’d 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 
So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage. 
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When therefore Hamlet says “in action how like an angel” and 
goes on to call man “ the paragon of animals ” (“an earthly para- 
gon ” in Cymbeline) he talks the common language of the plays. 

Nor is the conjunction of “ express ” with “ form ” at all difficult, 
as Professor Dover Wilson argues. Significant form is a phrase 
of recent esthetics, and “‘ express,”’ as the instances quoted in the 
N.E.D. show, could in Elizabethan times have a kindred meaning. 
It is derived from “ expressus,” and signifies something pressed 
out like a stamp from the die, e.g. “a pattern and express type.” 
It naturally therefore goes with such words as image and 
form. 

There is nothing therefore either in the meaning or vocabulary 
of the passage that rules out the orthodox interpretation. A few 
further instances, however, may be given of the use of stops in 
inversion or transposition to show that those who still deny the 
possibility of the orthodox rendering on grounds of punctuation 
reduce the punctuation not only of Hamlet but other primary 
Shakespearian texts to the old chaos, such as Pope and the earlier 
editors took for granted ; a state of confusion in which Professor 
Dover Wilson’s own claim about the semicolon at I. ii. 30 having 
the force of dashes would be untenable. 

In A Midsummer Night’s Dream Qi, which Professor Dover 
Wilson regards as printed from Shakespeare’s autograph manuscript 
(M.N.D., p. 80, Cambridge New Shakespeare), we have at I. i. 


72-3: 


For aye to be in shady cloyster, mew’d 
To live a barraine sister all your life, 


The comma after “ cloyster ” is no error, as a similar usage a few 
lines later shows : 


Ere I will yield my virgin Patent, up 
Unto his Lordshippe, (I. i. 81-2) 


or again at III. i. 13-14: 


I beleeue, we must leave the killing, out, when all is done. 


9 66 99 «é 


The splitting of the verbs “ leave out,” “ yield up,” “‘ to be mew’d,” 
is the explanation of the commas, and they illustrate the passage 
of Thiselton’s ‘‘ comma with interposition ” into his “‘ comma with 
transposition.” This is the usage in its mildest form ; at the other 
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extreme stands Troilus and Cressida Qt, V. i. 65-70. 'Thersites jg 
asking to what form wit and malice might transform Menelaus : 


to an Asse, were nothing hee is both Asse and Oxe, to an Oxe were 
nothing, hee’s both Oxe and Asse, to be a dog, a Moyle, a Cat, a Fichooke, 
a Tode, a Lezard, an Oule, a Puttock, or a Herring without a rowe. | 
would not care, but to be Menelaus I would conspire against desteny, 


The mildness of the first and the boldness of the second inversion 
are marked by the comma after Asse, and the period after “ rowe.” 
In Hamlet itself we have at 11. ii. 477-480 : 


(Pirrhus) 

Hath now this dread and black complection smeard, 
With heraldry more dismall head to foot, 

Now is he totall Gules horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sonnes, 


Professor Dover Wilson has here to resort to his method of addition, 
imagining the stops that Shakespeare must have written. But 
there are good parallels to suggest that the passage actually stands 
as Shakespeare punctuated it. 

In Coriolanus we have : 


his Sword, Death’s stampe, 
Where it did marke, it took from face to foot : 
He was a thing of Blood, 


The inversions are indicated by the comma after “‘ marke ” and the 
colon after “ foot.” 

This is only a sample of the textual evidence to which Professor 
Dover Wilson appeals, but which he does not quote. This evidence, 
unless it is explained away as nothing but the blundering of printers 
and transcribers, makes it clear that the commas after ‘‘ moouing ” 
“action” and “ apprehension” can be taken as “‘ commas with 
inversion.” To take them in this way is to offer an interpretation 
supported by evidence drawn from Hamlet Q2 as a whole, and 
from other good Quartos: while Professor Dover Wilson’s argu- 
ments in this place, and his claim that the punctuation of Hamlet 
is a thing of beauty, are contradictory; for his reasoning applied 
throughout would reduce many passages to nonsense. It is the 
traditionalists, therefore, though they had no knowledge of the 
intricacies of Shakespeare’s punctuation and only the clue of 
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the sense to guide them, and not Professor Dover Wilson, who 
follow the punctuation of Hamlet Q2. 

A comparison of the punctuation of Hamlet Q2 with that of 
other good quartos not only enables the student to bring to bear on 
disputed passages a body of information that releases his judgment 
from dangerous preconceptions ; it also enables him to offer a 
tentative answer to a fundamental question about the text. Even 
to-day, when punctuation is much more uniform than in Shakespeare’s 
time, individuals can still have in this a recognisable style of their 
own; but such peculiarities might be expected to be more marked 
when habits were less stereotyped—though this is an assumption 
yet to be fully substantiated. Remembering the danger of taking 
too much for granted, one may yet answer the question, whether 
anyone but the author himself could have punctuated Hamlet 
in the highly individual manner found in Q2, by a fairly confident 
no. Further, a study of these peculiarities must be the starting- 
point for a study of the Folio pointing, where the original stops are 
obscured or obliterated by subsequent layers often in a different 
style. To examine and distinguish the various strata is a means to 
determining the history of the Folio version ; but Professor Dover 
Wilson too frequently denounces the Folio punctuation as the 
rhetorical distortion of the actors, when it it clear that what we have 
is the translation of Shakespeare’s stops into what Professor Pollard 
calls a more normal system—the kind of change Professor Dover 
Wilson himself cannot avoid in some measure. 

Professor Dover Wilson’s treatment of the Folio text is in this, 
as in some other particulars, too hasty. It may be, as he argues, a 
shortened stage version, but why it should still run to some 3,537 
lines, when the available evidence, as Mr. Alfred Hart has shown in 
the pages of The Review of English Studies, points to 2,500 lines as 
the limit for such a version, he cannot say. Nor is it fair to avoid 
this difficulty by suggesting that some mystery we shall never clear 
up lies behind the difference between the texts—some crisis affecting 
the relation of Shakespeare with his Company. For the differences 
between the Hamlet texts only raise in an acute form problems 
similar to those set us by some other Folio and Quarto pairs ; and 
the mystery that we might be predisposed to accept for Hamlet 
becomes nothing more than a textual difficulty still calling for 
analysis. 

It would be most ungenerous to pretend that this is an adequate 
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appreciation of the work and skill Professor Dover Wilson has 
expended on his task. But the strength and the weakness of that 
work are so entangled that his positive achievement runs the risk 
of corruption, especially from the particular fault here enlarged 
upon. Till the student sees where Professor Dover Wilson has gone 
wrong in his interpretation of the punctuation of Q2, he will never 
be able to do justice to his vindication of many readings in that text, 
and to his insistence on the bibliographical, textual and literary 
importance of the genuine first edition of Hamlet. 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE AND 
POPE’S ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF AN 
UNFORTUNATE LADY 


By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


I 


Wuen Caryll, in a letter of August 18, 1717, asked Pope a second 
time who was the unfortunate lady of his elegy, there is a suggestion 
of complaint in his tone. The reason for Pope’s silence was a 
simple one: he had no corpse to show. His inspiration had been 
indebted to actual events and people, but not to the actual life and 
death of any one person. He did not tell Caryll this, since it would 
have entailed a tedious explanation. Pope was doing a new thing. 
All elegies up to that time had had factual occasions. But he was 
inventing an occasion as freely as if he were a novelist. And in 
hiding his invention he is acting legitimately. ‘To have entitled the 
poem more truthfully, at a time when authentic elegies were still 
frequent, would have seemed a slight on its importance. Any 
reader, then as now, was prepared to respond more sympathetically 
to a poem written under the sorrow of an actual death. 

Pope did not wish to forfeit the benefit of this attitude in his 
readers. He preferred to let his readers come to the same conclusion 
that Caryll came to, the conclusion that there had been an actual 
lady whose death put an end to the biography which the poem 
suggested, though with some ambiguity. 

Pope invented the corpse and the biography because he had 
everything but that. His correspondence shows that he had all the 
emotion for an elegy. And, after this correspondence became 
known in 1735, it was this patent sympathy for one unfortunate 
lady in particular that made Pope’s editors conclude their search 
for the corpse too promptly. 

The editorial presentation of one particular letter, whether 
intentionally or not, helped the belief that the poem was an occasional 
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one. In the “authorized” edition (1735) the table of contents 
dockets one letter “‘ Concerning an unfortunate lady.” This letter 
shows the lady intending to enter a convent or, as it is termed, a 
monastery. When, sixteen years later, Warburton’s authorized 
posthumous edition of the poems provides an annotation to the 
Elegy which also mentions a monastery, then it was pardonable to 
jump to the conclusion that the two unfortunate ladies were identical. 
Even so, an alert editor might have considered that this mention of a 
monastery was as likely in the letter and annotation of a Roman 
Catholic (the 1751 note is signed “ P.’’) as the phrase “ unfortunate 
lady ” was common in contemporary ballads, romances, and novels. 
Despite this warning, the two ladies were identified throughout all 
editions until that of Elwin. This edition had had the benefit of 
C. W. Dilke’s researches. In 1854 Dilke published the results of 
his work on the Caryll correspondence. He showed that the lady 
of the letter, a “‘ Mrs. W. »’ was Mrs. Weston, the wife of John 
Weston of Sutton in Surrey, who died seven years after the Elegy 
appeared and then not abroad, but in Guildford, nor by her own 
hand. 

If it had been known earlier that it was impossible for “ Mrs. 
W—— ”’ to be the subject of the Elegy, editors might have paid more 
exact attention to the note of 1751, the only annotation of the poem 
which has any claim to authority. As it was, these editors lacked 
the knowledge that might have prevented their jump to conclusions. 
Elwin had the knowledge not to jump but used it only in a negative 
way. He did not trouble to see what the note said. 





II 
The note reads as follows : 


“ See the Duke of Buckingham’s verses to a Lady designing to retire 
into a Monastery compared with Mr. Pope’s Letters to several Ladies, 
p- 206. She seems to be the same person whose unfortunate death is 
the subject of this poem. P.” 


Elwin re-states and explains this in the following way: “ Pope, 
in a posthumous note, which was published by Warburton, directs 
us to the letters to several ladies at p. 206 of the quarto edition, 
for the indications that the unfortunate lady of the Elegy was also 
the heroine of the Duke of Buckingham’s Verses to a Lady designing 
to retire into a Monastery. There are no letters to ladies at p. 206 
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of the quarto, but some are inserted from p. 86 to 95, and 206 is a 
palpable misprint for 86, where, in conformity with the title of the 
duke’s poem, we have a letter to a lady who was meditating a retreat 
to a convent. The preceding letter is addressed to Mr. Caryll, 
and, in the table of contents, is said to be “‘ Concerning an unfortunate 
lady.” ! 

Tt is unwise to take Warburton’s “ P.” as certain evidence of 
Pope’s authorship of any note, but whether or not Pope is responsible 
for this note, Elwin makes the certain error of emending what seemed 
a palpable misprint only because of his own inattention. Elwin 
does not cite the note as it stands in 1751, but adapts it from the note 
in Bowles’s edition.2 But Bowles’s note was that of 1751 with the 
addition of a phrase of his own. After the page numeral he added 
“ quarto Edition.” Why he made this insertion is not clear, since 
it destroyed the meaning of the page reference. Elwin, following 
him rather than 1751, sees that something is wrong, but instead of 
deleting Bowles’s interpolation he “corrects” the numeral of 
1751 in accordance with his preconception of its intended meaning. 

A reference by page number in any edition may be taken to apply 
to the same edition, i.e., to be a cross-reference. The number 206 
in 1751 should therefore apply to Warburton’s edition. Instead, 
however, of referring by number to the volume containing that page, 
the note refers by description. It directs the reader to that volume 
which contains the “‘ Letters to Several Ladies,” that is, to volume 
VII, where these letters occupy pp. 153 to 208. Among these 
203 to 206 give the last of a series of three letters addressed, according 
to the table of contents, ‘‘ 'To a lady abroad.” P. 206 furnishes the 
reason for the reference in the note : 


“We [i.e., the writer and a ‘“‘ Mr. C—— ”’] never meet but we lament 
over you: we pay a kind of weekly rites to your memory, where we strow 
flowers of rhetoric, and offer such libations to your name as it would be 
prophane to call Toasting. ‘The Duke of B——m is sometimes the High 
Priest of your praises. . . .” 


This letter makes it clear that the lady who was then travelling abroad 
was known and highly regarded by Pope, by Mr. C , and by the 
Duke of B——m. (Its two fellows have little of factual importance 
to add to this.) ‘The Duke of B——m must stand for the Duke of 
Buckingham, since that combination of letters could stand for no 


1 Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, 1871-89, ii. 204. 
® 1806, i. 375. 
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one else. According to the note, the lady travelling abroad was the 
same lady to whom the Duke addressed amorous verses when she 
contemplated entering a convent. 

That was the intended meaning of the note in 1751. The 
materials of corroboration or correction were at that time in private 
hands, and hands which made no sign. 

In 1803 Dalloway printed the correspondence of Pope to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu from MSS. in the possession of Lord 
Bute, her grandson, and this letter, anonymously printed by Pope, 
is found to have been sent to her. The MS., as Dalloway prints it, 
supplies Congreve’s name in fulfillment of ‘‘ Mr. C ” and writes 
the Duke of Buckingham out in full. So much may have been 
guessed before, but Dalloway first announces it. The note of 1751 
in consequence appears foolish, since Lady Mary died in England, 
from natural causes and not till 1763, forty-six years after the printing 
of the elegy on her suicide. But the note is not to be dismissed as 
useless because no literal application is possible. If it can’t answer 
all the questions about the poem it may well answer some, discovering 
part of a complex inspiration. 





Ill 


The note refers first to the Duke of Buckingham’s verses “ To 
a Person who was Designing to retire into a Monastery.” ‘These 
were first printed on pp. 327 to 330 of the “ Poetical Miscellanies : 
The Sixth Part . . . 1709.”’ Here they are stated to be “ Written 
by the E. of M——.. now D. of B——..”_ This signature would seem 
to imply that the verses were written some time between August, 
1658, when John Sheffield succeeded his father as Earl of Mulgrave, 
and March, 1702-3, when he became Duke of Buckingham. But 
the presence in the same volume of verses “‘ Written by the E. of 
Mulgrave, now Marquess of Normanby” (pp. 296-8)—i.e., by the 
same John Sheffield who had become Marquess of Normanby in 
1694—suggests that the editor is signing the poems on his own 
authority. The use of the name Earl of Mulgrave after it had been 
superseded seven years, was probably due to an editorial wish to 
keep the work of John Sheffield distinct from that of George Villiers, 
an earlier Duke of Buckingham. Villiers had contributed to the 
third part of the miscellany (Examen Poeticum, 1693, p. 166) as “ the 
Duke of Buckingham ” and his contribution to the fourth part 
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(Annual Miscellany, 1694, p. 108) was signed as by “‘ the Late 
Duke of Buckingham.” John Sheffield had appeared also in this 
volume as “ the Earl of Mulgrave.” It seems likely, therefore, that 
the reason for retaining a former signature in the 1709 miscellany 
is to forestall a confusion of identity, and, if this is so, the form of 
the signature in 1709 neither helps nor hinders the dating of the 
verses. 

The note of 1751, then, links the lady addressed by the Duke of 
Buckingham in or before 1709 with the lady whom he and Pope 
were toasting when she was abroad, and with whom Pope was 
corresponding on a particular page of his collected works. (The 
note connects the poem and the letter without hesitation—the 
“ seems to be ” belongs to its second sentence.) This identification 
of the Duke’s addressee with Pope’s, that is, with Lady Mary, 
receives colour from Lady’s Mary’s letters. These show her, 
when on her travels, to have been always strongly interested in seeing 
and discussing religious houses and they record a precisely apposite 
statement. In her letter of October 20, 1755, to her daughter, she 
ends a censorious discussion of Richardson’s novels by commending 
his project of an English monastery, presumably that suggested 
in Sir Charles Grandison. She goes on : 


It was a favourite scheme of mine when I was fifteen; and had I 
then been mistress of an independent fortune, would certainly have 
executed it, and elected myself lady abbess. ‘There would you and your 
ten children have been lost for ever. Yet such was the disposition of my 
early youth : so much was I unlike those girls that declare, if they had been 
born of the male kind they should have been great rakes. . . .1 


Lady Mary was fifteen from May, 1704, to May, 1705. And this 
fits in with the date at which it is possible that the Duke may have 
been noticing her with particular interest. His second wife, 
Katherine Greville, died on February 7, 1703-4, and on March 16, 
1705-6 he was again married, this time to Catherine Darnley, 
formerly wife of James Annesley, Earl of Anglesey. Catherine 
stated that in her time with him, that is, 1706 to 1720, the Duke 
was full of shame and regret at the libertinism of his youth and was 
“often found on his knees at prayers.” 2 If this statement can be 
trusted, and if the poem has any foundation in fact—the note of 1751 
implies that it has this foundation—it would be reasonable to assign 


1 Works, ed. W. Moy Thomas, ii. 291. 
® Dilke, Papers of a Critic, 1875, i. 130. 
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it to this unmarried period of 1704 to 1706. Pope, if it was he who 
made the note, was certainly the man to know about the poem. 
He had edited it for the splendid posthumous edition of the Duke’s 
works in 1723, a task undertaken at the request of the Duchess, 
with whom he had not then quarrelled. The poem in 1709 does not 
say that the lady did retire into her convent. She was only designing 
to retire. The title in the 1723 edition reads as if she took the step ; 
“ To a Lady retiring into a Monastery.” But the poem itself is so 
fundamentally revised and so excellently that the change cannot be 
said to have the Duke’s authority. Pope may have made the change 
for one or more of several reasons : he may have wished to make the 
title neater, or may have wished to change the meaning for whatever 
purpose. But that this purpose was partly, and may therefore have 
been wholly, a literary one is made certain by the substitution of 
“* Lady ” for “‘ Person.” 
It is clear, then, that the note was not certainly nonsense. 


IV 


The note ends by stating that the lady who received the Duke’s 
verses and Pope’s letter seemed to be the subject of the Elegy. 

The letters which passed between Lady Mary and Pope before 
the cooling off and final breach of their friendship have not been 
fully preserved. Some apparently were lost in transit. But enough 
have survived to indicate the quality of their relationship. Pope’s 
nineteen letters to Lady Mary, printed from the originals, and her 
eight or nine to him (whether or not one of the nine is to Pope is 
uncertain), printed from the autograph transcript of her travel 
correspondence, appeared in their best form in W. Moy Thomas’s 
edition of 1861. One has to remember that the originals of Lady 
Mary’s are not extant, and that she probably edited her transcripts 
after the quarrel. ‘These letters show on Pope’s side all the brilliance 
of his gallantry and, I should say, its element of real and passionate 
affection. Lady Mary, as her letters now stand, writes less personally, 
but is friendly as well as narrative. Pope is drunk and mad with 
love, he tells her. His letters are clearly from the same mind as 
that which, about this time, was writing or revising Eloisa to Abelard, 
the poem which concluded with a reference to the love this correspon- 
dence embodies. Lady Mary’s absence seems to have affected him 
profoundly, even after one has made allowance for the heightened 
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language which Pope often felt it necessary to employ when writing 
to women, though it must not be overlooked that no other letters 
of his to women exhibit the fire of these. Lady Mary’s travels 
frequently appear to him as a kind of death. ‘This may be seen, 
though at its faintest, in the passage quoted above in fulfilment of 
the note of 1751. In the letter of August 18, 1717, Pope writes : 
“T never since [#.e. since her departure] pass by the house but with 
the same sort of melancholy that we feel upon seeing the tomb of a 
friend, which only serves to put us in mind of what we have lost.” ! 
The prospects of actual death for Lady Mary in the unsettled East 
are often in both their minds. Lady Mary writes Pope a short 
note on January 16, 1717, before she leaves Vienna for further travel : 
.. . I think I ought to bid adieu to my friends with the same solemnity 
as if ] was going to mount a breach, at least, if I am to believe the informa- 
tion of the people here, who denounce all sorts of terrors to me; and, 
indeed, the weather is at present such, as very few ever set out in. I am 
threatened at the same time, with being frozen to death, buried in the snow, 
and taken by the Tartars, who ravage that part of Hungary I am to pass. 
. . . How my adventures will conclude, I leave entirely to Providence ; 
if comically, you shall hear of them.—Pray be so good as to tell Mr. 
[Congreve ?] I have received his letter. Make him my adieus: if I 
live, I will answer it. The same compliment to my Lady R [Rich ?].? 


This almost amounts to a dying request. Pope is charged to 
make vicarious and perhaps ultimate adieus. In his reply on 
February 3 to what must be an earlier (or later) and lost letter of the 
same trend, Pope shows how much he has taken her danger to heart, 
or, if sincerity is denied him, how much, at least, he is writing about 
it: 

_ Madam,—I wish I could write any thing to divert you, but it is 
impossible in the unquiet state I am put into by your letter: it has 
grievously afflicted me, without affectation ; and I think you would hardly 
have writ it in so strong terms, had you known to what degree I feel the 
loss of those I value (it is only decency that hinders me from saying, of 
her I value). From this instant you are doubly dead to me; and all 
the vexation and concern I endured at your parting from England was 
nothing to what I suffer the moment I hear you have left Vienna. . . 
If this falls into any other hands, it will say nothing I shall be ashamed 
to own, when either distance or death (for ought I can tell) shall have 
removed you for ever from the scandal of so mean an admirer.® 


And so the letter goes on. 


* The quotations from both correspondents are taken from Lady Mary’s 
Works, ed. Thomas, 1861, i. 408. 
3 1. 270. 3 i. 424. 
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There is one letter which may have important bearing on the 
Elegy. It is that which Lady Mary wrote to Pope from Adrianople 
with the date April 1, 1717 : 


I dare say you expect at least something very new in this letter, after 
I have gone a journey not undertaken by any Christian for some hundred 
years. The most remarkable accident that happened to me was my being 
very near overturned into the Hebrus ; and, if I had much regard for the 
glories that one’s name enjoys after death, I should certainly be sorry 
for having missed the romantic conclusion of swimming down the same 
river in which the musical head of Orpheus repeated verses so many ages 
since ; [here are quoted lines 523 to 528 of Vergil’s fourth Georgic]. Who 
knows but some of your bright wits might have found it a subject affording 
many poetical turns, and have told the world, in an heroic elegy, that, 

** As equal were our souls, so equal were our fates ? ” 

I despair of ever having so many fine things said of me, as so extra- 
ordinary a death would have given occasion for.1 


After a description of the charms of Adrianople, the letter goes on 
to discuss Pope’s annotations to his Homer (two volumes of the 
Iliad had appeared) and the light thrown on the annotations by old 
customs still extant in the East. Finally, Lady Mary sends a literal 
translation of some Turkish nuptial verses, affixing her own metrical 
version of the translation. Pope, in a letter 2 which is undated but 
which, according to internal evidence, belongs to the spring of 1718, 
says that he did not receive this “ Oriental learning ”—Lady Mary, 
puzzled at his silence, must have been inquiring about it. The 
letter had been written on April 1. According to Moy Thomas, 
this date was in old style, so that it was equivalent to April 12. 
It is possible that the letter might have reached Pope in time for 
the writing of the elegy which it almost commissions and for the 
insertion of the poem in the Works published, according to newspaper 
evidence, on June 3. Sometime in this month Pope wrote to Lady 
Mary sending her the Works and the third volume of Homer, which 
was published the same day. She will find, he says, in Eloisa to 
Abelard, ‘‘ one passage that I cannot tell whether to wish you should 
understand or not.” He does not mention the poem on the 
unfortunate lady, but invites what her letter of April 1 actually 
contained, Oriental “‘eclaircissements” on his Homer. It would 
be possible to think that Pope had received the letter of April 1, 
mentioning the Homer parallels and toying with the idea of an heroic 


1 i, 300-1. * 3. 493. 3 i. 426. 
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elegy on her death, and that, by inviting her in the next letter which 
he wrote to compare his Homer with seventeenth-century oriental 
custom, he wished to blind her from seeing the original of his latest 
poem. He did not give the poem the title of Elegy, which was the 
word Lady Mary had used, and this may have been purposeful since 
Verses becomes Elegy in 1736. It is natural that no poet would 
wish to enlighten a person to whom he owed inspiration so mortuary 
as this. And, moreover, Lady Mary was the same woman in 1717 
as in 1718, when she made fun of another elegy of Pope’s, that on 
the two rural lovers of Stanton Harcourt killed by lightning. Her 
versified mockery of his poem must have hurt him very much, since 
he had sent out copies to several friends. Pope must have seen the 
wisdom of avoiding the mockery of a ‘“‘ female wit,” when the occasion 
was such as almost to demand it. 


Once, and but once, his heedless youth was bit, 
And lik’d that dang’rous thing, a female wit." 


V 


The history here suggested seems more tenable when the Works 
in their quarto form are found to provide evidence that the Elegy 
is a cancel. There was some delay over the publication of the 
Works. Its course has been made out by Professor Griffith in his 
Bibliography : 

The advertising campaign for “ the 3d vol. of Mr. Pope’s Homer, and 
all his Works, wherein are several Poems never before published ” began 
with an “ in a few Days will be published ” announcement in the Evening 
Post of March 16-9 [1717] and the Daily Courant of March 20. The 
Courant of Tuesday, May 28, promised ‘“‘On Monday next will be 
published The whole Works of Mr. Pope.” 2 


Even this promise for June 3 may not certainly have been fulfilled— 
Lintot entered the two volumes at the Stationers’ Hall on June 8.3 
It is possible that the continuation of the delay was due partly 
or wholly to the Elegy. The book may have been first planned with- 
out it. Its place had to be among the Miscellanies collected towards 
the end of the volume. In the three copies I have seen the last leaf 
of Cec is occupied by the ending of the second of the “ Two 
Cuorus’s to the Tragedy of Brutus, not yet publick.” This leaf, 
* Cancelled from the Epistle to Arbuthnot. 


2 i., Part I, 65. 
* Dilke’s MS. chronology, B.M. 12274. i. 12, vol. v., p. 105. 
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Ccc4, ends with the catchword “To.” This suggests that the poem 
first intended to follow was “ To Mr. Jervas, witH FRESNOY’s 
Art of PAINTING, Translated by Mr. DRYDEN,” which comes next 
but one in the book as issued, the Elegy coming between. If the 
Elegy is a cancel, introduced when the book was finished, then the 
cancel entailed the destruction of the rest of the book, that is, what 
are now pp. 390-435, since there is no break in pagination or in 
signatures. ‘This may have been a practicable, if wasteful, proceed- 
ing. But Pope may very well have insisted on it, since this was his 
first collected edition and was elaborately and elegantly planned as 
a proper gift for his many friends, some of them among the great. 
We know from the evidence of such a copy ! as that which Pope 
presented to his friend James Eckersall what pains were spent 
on making the book “a very pretty one.” ? Sixty-six pages have 
been decorated with red-ink rulings. An irregularity in the pagina- 
tion of such a book would have looked both inelegant and suspicious. 
The haphazard days of seventeenth-century cancels were over, at 
least for an author so particular as Pope. And the cancel he may 
have demanded may not have been so inconvenient as it might appear. 
The book was issued in two formats, quarto and folio, with different 
systems of decoration. The type was rearranged, not newly set, 
to suit whichever format was printed last. (In the folio version the 
catchword “‘ To” is corrected to “‘ VERSES,” which suggests that 
the folio, at least in this section of the book, was the second to be 
printed.) This double printing may have meant that enough type 
was standing conveniently to allow the cancelling of the six lots 
of sheets. That represents what the cancel would have involved 
at its worst. Pope, of course, may have sent in the Elegy at so timely 
a point that little cancellation was involved in the readjustment. 
There could have been no better place for introducing new matter, 
if the book was completely printed when it arrived. ‘The poem 
before it ended on the last page of its sheet and so, except for the 
small defect of a wrong catchword, provided a clean start for a cancel. 
What is more certainly a cancel much earlier in the volume (O2) was 
dealt with by the simple method of cutting out the cancelland and 
by pasting the cancel on the stub. It may be noted that this “ To” 
is the only misprinted catchword in the whole run of [34] + 436 


1 B.M. C. 58. k. 6. 
* This is the phrase which Pope uses to Martha and Teresa Blount when 
presenting them with what is probably this book. (Elwin and Courthope, ix. 272.) 
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pages. If the poem is a cancel, and so probably the product of 
hurried composition, its workmanship is remarkably perfect. Pope 
never felt the need to revise it, except at negligible points. His 
usual practice was to have a poem by him for a considerable time— 
according to Johnson, for two years. 


VI 


Whether or not this bibliographical superstructure is warranted, 
and whether or not the coincidence of suggesting and receiving an 
elegy is fortuitous, the general debt to Lady Mary remains valid. 
Pope had been closely imagining the death of a woman friend. The 
Elegy had this much more to draw on after his correspondence with 
Lady Mary. And so, since the poem was made up partly of ex- 
perience which had come his way, Lady Mary may certainly be held 
to have furnished some of that experience, as, in this poem and 
in Eloisa, she excited much of the emotion. She was abroad, she 
was faced with death, she was one who 

. . . had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
Some of the ideas, as well as the circumstances, of the Elegy have 
parallels in the letters to Lady Mary. The most striking of these 
concerns the lines : 


Is it, in heav’n, a crime to love too well ? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a Lover’s or a Roman’s part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky, 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die ? 
Why bade ye else, ye Pow’rs ! her soul aspire 

Above the vulgar flight of low desire? .. . 


In the same letter, that of August 20, 1716, to which Warburton’s 
note refers the reader, there comes this passage : 

I am willing to think Heaven never gave so much self-neglect and 
resolution to a woman to occasion her calamity ; but have the piety to 
believe those qualities must be intended to conduce to her benefit and her 
glory. 

This “ self-neglect and resolution ” may have suggested the passage 
about ambition. 


Why bade ye else, ye Pow’rs ! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes ; 
The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 
Thence to their Images on earth it flows, 

And in the breasts of Kings and Heroes glows ! 


1 i, 410. 
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Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull sullen pris’ners in the body’s cage : 

Dim lights of life that burn a length of years, 

Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 

Like Eastern Kings a lazy state they keep, 

And close confin’d to their own palace sleep. 
This ambition has always been understood as meaning that the 
unfortunate lady wished to marry above her station. With this 
interpretation as basis, Dr. Johnson spied a flaw: “ Pope praises 
her for the dignity of ambition, and yet condemns the uncle to 
detestation for his pride.” Since the lady had titles, Bowles leans 
to the belief communicated to him by “a gentleman of high birth 
and character” who had it of Condorcet who had it of Voltaire, 
that the lady was in love with “‘ a young French prince of the blood 
royal, Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Berry.” But the ambition 
Pope speaks of seems to be heroic, the spirit of the angels, gods, 
kings, and heroes. Pope may have had Lady Mary’s heroic dangers 
in his mind. He probably wrote the poem when for all he knew she 
might be dead. It may be noted that a similitude of Eastern kings 
comes to his mind. Lady Mary had referred to Eastern “ laziness 
and aversion to labour ” among shepherds and gardeners, and had 
told him she was reminded of Priam and his councillors whenever 
she saw “ half a dozen of old pashas with their reverend beards, 
sitting basking in the sun.” ! Both these references are in the letter 
of April 1. 

It does not seem possible, after all this, to doubt that the elegy 
was in part another instance of the same extravagant friendship 
that Pope expressed for Lady Mary in his letter of November 10, 
1716: 

The more I examine my own mind, the more romantic I find myself. 
*Tis a generous piece of popery that pursues even those who are to be 
eternally absent, into another world. . . . I cannot be satisfied with 
strewing flowers over you, and barely honouring you as a thing lost, but 
must consider you as a glorious though remote being, and be sending 
addresses and prayers after you.” 


1 i, 301, 303. * i. 230. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE REVIEWS 
A STUDY IN THE FAME OF THE POET 
Kari LITZENBERG 


I 


PRACTICALLY everything that can be said about a poet has been 
said about William Morris. In 1896 Watts-Dunton quoted someone 
as saying, “ Had he written no poetry at all, he would have been as 
famous as he is now.” ! Buchanan’s remarks on Morris are, of 
course, proverbial 2; and Swinburne’s unqualified praise is likewise 
commonly known.3 Morris was everything from the creator of 
“the most signal monument of the eccentricity and caprice of an 
age so fruitful in both,” 4—his rendition of the Odyssey—to a com- 
patriot of Bowdler. ‘‘ These poems,” said Forman of The Earthly 


1 Theodore Watts-Dunton, ‘‘ Mr. William Morris,” Atheneum, 1896 [2], 
pp. 486-488. This statement occurs on p. 487. In this essay Watts-Dunton 
also takes up that strange and clandestine agreement which he insists Morris 
and Rossetti made between themselves—never to use humour in poetry. 

? Robert Buchanan, ‘‘ The Fleshly School of Poetry,’’ Contemporary Review, 
xviii. (Oct., 1871), 334-350 [Signed “‘ Thomas Maitland’). Further reference 
is made to Buchanan below. 

® Swinburne was the most enthusiastic of all Morris’s critics. In his essay 
on The Life and Death of Jason he traces the faults of Morris’s first book, The 
Defence of Guenevere, saying, however, “ The shortcomings of the first book are 
nowhere traceable in the second [.fason] now lying before us ” (p. 22). Swinburne’s 
typical enthusiasm is exemplified by the following: ‘‘ It should now be clear 
(or never) that in this poem a thing of great price has been cast into the English 
treasure house ” (p. 28). Swinburne’s praise was remembered by many of Morris’s 
later reviewers, who saw in Swinburne’s approval of William Morris sufficient 
grounds for their damning him. While Swinburne did not write very much about 
Morris [the essay cited above : Fortnightly Review, viii. (July 1, 1867), 18-28, and 
a notice of the Prose Romances], his attitude toward Morris seemed to be very 
well known among the reviewers. 

* An essay in The Quarterly Review, entitled “ Matthew Arnold,” clxvii. 
(Oct., 1888), 398-426, and dealing with translations, says, in part, of Morris : 
“And thus, in spite of his own genuine poetic faculty . . . and in spite of some 
really fine and vigorous passages, where his sense of poetry and his own good sense 
have triumphed for a time over the ignoble fetters imposed upon them, Mr. Morris 
has only succeeded in producing the most signal monument . . . [etc.]” (pp. 407- 
408). While this is not in a real sense a criticism of Morris’s poetry, but rather 
of his translations, it is entirely in keeping with the type of ridicule which was 
frequently heaped upon Morris’s stylistic affectations. 
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Paradise, “‘ are such as no man need scruple to take home to his wife 
and leave within reach of his children.” ! A Quarterly reviewer 
wrote in 1869, “‘ We unhesitatingly accord [Morris] a place in the 
small and distinguished company of living poets.”? And an 
Edinburgh reviewer remarked, two years later, “* We question whether 
his works will attain great popularity or pass to lasting fame.” 3 
In spite of the many and diverse attitudes held by Morris’s con- 
temporaneous critics, certain general trends may be observed in their 
remarks, and something like a norm of criticism may be synthesized. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present an analysis and summary 
of the reception which William Morris was accorded by his reviewers. 

The materials for the present study have been taken from 
articles and essays on Morris and his work which were written during 
the lifetime of the poet by Englishmen and Americans. The 
most considerable source of information concerning Morris’s literary 
fame is periodical literature; and chief among the “ standard” 
reviews and journals of belles lettres consulted are the following: 
quarterlies—The Edinburgh Review, The Quarterly Review, The 
Westminster Review, The London Quarterly, and The North American 
Review ; monthlies—Blackwood’s, Fraser’s, The Temple Bar, 
The Nineteenth Century, Harper’s, and The Atlantic ; weeklies— 
The Saturday Review, The Atheneum, and The Spectator. While 
the above-named periodicals have been of greatest service, since 
they consistently reviewed Morris’s books, several others, including 
The Fortnightly Review, Longman’s Magazine, The Academy, The 
Dublin Review, Murray’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, The 
National Review (and a few others) have provided at least a small 
portion of the mass of facts which I shall attempt to interpret. Most 
of the opinions cited from the periodicals are anonymous ; but 
many of them belonged to such well-known individuals as Swin- 
burne, Maurice Hewlett, Henry Hewlett, ‘Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
Arthur Symons, Andrew Lang, Walter Pater, Alfred Austin, Henry 


1 H. Buxton Forman, Our Living Poets (London, 1871), p. 381. a 

® Quarterly Review, clxix. (July, 1889), 111-113. In an essay on Morris's 
Vergil translation, the following occurs : ‘‘ We did not find in it that deftness of 
phrase-making, that easy command of rhythm which distinguished The Earthly 
Paradise, and many of the sonnets [sic] of one to whom we unhesitatingly accord 
a place . . . [etc.]” (pp. 111-112). I have been unable to identify this critic, 
but his mention of Morris as a sonnet-writer may be taken as a commentary on 
his knowledge of Morris’s works in general. 

* Edinburgh Review [American Edition], cxxxiii. (Jan., 1871), 125-136. See 
p. 129. 
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Morley, Sidney Colvin, and Edmund Gosse.! In addition to the 
critiques from journals of  belles-lettres—most of which were 
occasioned by the appearance of Morris’s several volumes—some 
use has been made of literary-historical materials written by Morris’s 
contemporaries: Amy Sharp, Mrs. Oliphant, E. C. Stedman, 
Buxton Forman, George Saintsbury, and Edward Dowden.? 
Although we are ostensibly concerned with Morris’s literary 
repute, we must deal primarily with his fame as a poet. But since 
Morris’s literary reputation was made (for better or for worse) 
before he published any considerable body of prose, the narrower 
view of the problem is perhaps as legitimate as it is expedient. In 
attempting to show what the Victorians thought of William Morris 


1 Swinburne: on Jason, Fortnightly Review, viii. (July 1, 1867), 18-28; on 
miscellaneous matters, The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne, ed. by Edmund 
Gosse and Thomas J. Wise, 2 vols., London, 1918. See ii. 142; ii. 144; ii. 
150; ii. 259 for various remarks by Swinburne on Morris. 

Maurice Hewlett: ‘“‘ A Materialist’s Paradise,” National Review, xvii. (1891), 
818-827 [on News from Nowhere]. 

Henry Hewlett: ‘‘ Mr. Morris’s Sigurd and the Niebelungenlied,” Fraser’s 
Magazine, 1877 [2], pp. 96-112. ‘This essay, incidentally, is one of the first source- 
studies of Sigurd the Volsung ; on “‘ The House of the Wolfings,” Nineteenth 
Century, xxvi. (Aug., 1889), 337-341. 

Watts-Dunton : “‘ Mr. William Morris,” Atheneum, 1896 [2], pp. 486-488. 

. — Symons : “ Morris as a Poet,” Saturday Review, |xxxii. (Oct. 10, 1896), 
397-399. 

Andrew Lang: ‘‘ Mr. Morris’s Poems,” Longman’s Magazine, xxviii. (Oct., 
1896), 560-573. 

[Pater]: on Guenevere, Jason, and The Earthly Paradise, Westminster Review, 
xc. (1868), 144-149, unsigned. 

[Austin]: “‘ The Poetry of the Period,” Temple Bar, xxvii. (Nov., 1869), 
35-51, unsigned. 

‘ Henry Morley: ‘“ Recent Literature,” Nineteenth Century, ii. (Nov., 1877), 
92-712. 

Sidney Colvin : on The Earthly Paradise, Academy, ii. (Dec. 15, 1870), 57-58. 

Edmund Gosse: on Sigurd, Academy, x. (Dec. 9, 1876), 557-558. This 
essay traces the poetic career of Morris from The Defence of Guenevere (1858) 
through Sigurd the Volsung (1876). 

* Amy Sharp, Victorian Poets, London, 1891. 

‘ Mrs. Oliphant, The Victorian Age in English Literature, 2 vols., London, 
1892, 

E. C. Stedman, Victorian Poets, 23rd [revised] edition, New York, 1893 
[first edition, 1875]. 

. Buxton Forman, Our Living Poets, London, 1871. 

George Saintsbury, Corrected Impressions, xix-xx. ‘‘ Mr. William Morris,” 
The Collected Essays and Papers of George Saintsbury, ii. 288-299. 

Edward Dowden, Transcripts and Studies, London, 1888. 

Of course the several biographies and studies of Morris have been used also ; 
but with the exception of Professor Mackail’s Life of William Morris, 2 vols., 
London, 1899, which provides some documentary evidence of considerable 
importance, the general works on Morris are of very little help in a study of this 
nature. The attitude of most Victorian literary historians (those who wrote 
in the period) toward Morris was very strange. Most of them appear to be 
trying very hard to forgive him his faults, and having little success. 
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(in so far as we may take their recorded opinions to represent a 
general attitude) and why they thought it, I shall restrict my discus- 
sion to three pertinent questions : First, at what period in his career 
did he attain to what we may call literary fame ? Secondly, what was 
the nature of this fame, and on what was it based? And thirdly, 
in what ways, and to what extent, was the admitted greatness of 
Morris qualified by his critics? The answers -to the first two 
questions (and they are associated one with the other) are fairly 
obvious. The answer to the third, however, is much less easily 
arrived at, and, I think it may be assumed, considerably more 
important ; for it involves the reaction of the reviewers to Morris’s 


poses and affectations. 


II 


We generally consider that Morris was known in his own day 
chiefly for the sweetness of his verse and for his ability to tell a story.! 
We read a typical expression of the first idea, for example, in The 
London Quarterly Review: that “ A more gracious fluency, a more 
luscious sweetness can scarcely belong to any English verse writer,” 2 
a reference to the languorous melody of The Earthly Paradise ; and 
we are informed many times, concerning the second, that Morris’s 
stories are unsurpassed in English for pure delight. But the 
critics were not wont to discover these characteristics in the poems 
of William Morris at a particularly early date. If we refer our 
first question, When did Morris first attain to literary repute? 
to a consensus of reviewers’ opinions, we discover that he was 
respected as a poet only after he had ceased to fill his pages with 
trivia such as the Pre-Raphaelite dainties of The Defence of Guenevere 
and Other Poems. His pleasant melody and his power of narration 
were not generally admitted to exist in the first volume of his 
published poems. In 1858, after he had published Guenevere, 
Morris was spoken of as a literary curiosity, concerning whose 
ability The Atheneum, The Spectator, and The Saturday Review, 


1 Almost any review of The Earthly Paradise mentions these two matters ; 
the tendency since 1896-1900 has been commented on below. 

® The London Quarterly Review, xxxi. (1869), 507-511. See p. 507. 

* There were not many reviews of the first book when it appeared, and these 
were not written by Morris’s friends! But much valuable review opinion is to 
be found in reviews of later books, Jason and The Earthly Paradise, which, in 
retrospect, comment on Guenevere. 
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and a few other publications which noticed the book, expressed 
considerable doubt. In 1867 his critics took more notice of him; 
and some of them held high hopes for his future. The Life and 
Death of Jason was lauded by The Atheneum, Fraser’s, The Spectator, 
The Saturday Review, The London Quarterly Review, The West- 
minster Review (in an essay by Walter Pater), and The Fortnightly 
Review (in an essay by Swinburne),! for it was suddenly discovered 
that a new narrative poet had made his appearance on the English 
literary horizon. In 1870 almost every English and American 
journal which was interested in literary matters in any way included 
a review of the complete Earthly Paradise ; and most of them wel- 
comed Morris into the company of great narrative poets. Whereas 
The Defence of Guenevere had attracted little attention (and most of 
that unfavourable) with the critics, “‘ The fortunes of Jason,” as 
Morris’s biographer has stated, “‘ were an index to the reception of 
the longer work [The Earthly Paradise].”2 Since The Earthly 
Paradise, when it appeared, was amply reviewed and generously 
purchased, we may infer that by 1870, the time of its completion, 
Morris had attained to comparatively great fame. We have it on 
the testimony of George Saintsbury that “‘ Probably no long poem 
has for many years sold so well.” 3 But such an inference, while 
it may be quite proper, does not explain why The Defence of Guene- 
vere was shunned and why Jason paved the way for The Earthly 
Paradise. If we seek for explanation among the reviews, we find 
it partly in the fact that The Defence of Guenevere was thought to 
be bad Pre-Raphaelite poetry, and that between its publication in 
1858 and the composition of Fason (so Morris’s reviewers seemed to 
think) the poet had revised his whole concept of poetry. The Life 
and Death of Jason turned out to be pure narrative poetry, while 
The Defence of Guenevere had been (so some of the reviewers seemed 
to think)—God knows what! ‘They welcomed the change for the 
better—which change is well defined in an article in The Quarterly 


_ ' When Amy Sharp says : “ [In The Life and Death of ¥ason] Morris had found 
his own special line ’—the art of narrative verse—she echoes the sentiments of 
mae critics who believed that Morris had found his metier in Jason. Amy Sharp, 

- Ct., p. 174. 
* J. W. Mackail, op. cit., i. 185. 
__ * George Saintsbury, op. cit., p. 288. ‘The rest of the statement is also interest- 
ing: “ And I believe that though none of Mr. Morris’s subsequent works has 
equalled this [The Earthly Paradise] in popularity, they none of them have lacked 
a fair vogue. Yet it has always seemed to me that not merely the general, but 
even the critical public, ranks him far below his proper station as a poet.” 


27 
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Review, 1899 |—but their short memories made them disregard 
some rather eminent truths. Jason was actually the next step in 
narrative poetry beyond “‘ The Haystack in the Floods ”—a fact 
which critics of our day have taken for granted—as “ The Lovers 
of Gudrun ” proved later to be a step beyond Jason. The successive 
dates, 1858, 1867, 1870, represent growth and development in 
Morris’s poetic career ; and as far as the poet was concerned, 1876 
constituted yet another advance in the development of his narrative 
technique. We have his own remarks on Sigurd the Volsung 
as proof of this. Thus the narrative technique which was first 
recognized by Morris’s critics in Fason actually dated back to The 
Defence of Guenevere, in which volume “ The Haystack in the 
Floods” appeared; and its advancing stages were marked by 
Guenevere, Jason, The Earthly Paradise, and Sigurd—the publica- 
tions which appeared on the successive dates listed above. Be that 
as it may, Morris’s real fame in his own day came to him because 
he was author of The Earthly Paradise. His publishers were so 
well aware of this that they printed “ By William Morris, Author of 
‘The Earthly Paradise’”’ on no less than fourteen of his books 
published subsequent to 1876; and on the title-pages of only 
three volumes did they identify their author with any of his other 
writings.” 

But even though The Earthly Paradise brought Morris to the 
attention of a vast reading public, his poetic reputation consisted 
of something beside glory reflected from his most tremendous work. 
Reviews of The Defence of Guenevere, Jason, The Earthly Paradise, 
and Sigurd give us a more complete answer to our second question : 
What was the nature of Morris’s literary reputation, and on what was 
it based? He seems to have had three successive reputations as a 


1 Quarterly Review, cxc. (1899), 487-512. This is an obituary of Mortis 
which accentuates, as it treats Morris’s career, the idea that the “ easy flow of 
verse ” which appears in Jason and The Earthly Paradise is change in style and 
manner, not development. 

* The fourteen : Sigurd, 1877 ; Chants for Socialists, 1885 et seq. ; The God 
of the Poor, circa 1885; John Ball, 1887; King’s Lesson, 1891 ; News from No- 
where, 1891 ; Art and Socialism, 1884; Aims of Criticism, 1887 ; Tables Turned, 
1887 ; Signs of Change, 1888; Monopoly, 1890; The Reward of Labour, 1894; 
fEneids, 1876 ; Odyssey, 1887. ‘The three : Hopes and Fears for Art, “ By William 
Morris, author of The Life and Death of Jason, The Earthly Paradise, etc.,” 1882 ; 
Social Ideal of Art, “ By William Morris, author of The Earthly Paradise, A Dream 
of John Ball, News from Nowhere, etc., etc.,” 1891 ; Socialism, its Growth and 

a By William Morris, author of The Earthly Paradise, News from Nowhere, 
etc.,” 1893. 
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poet. Let us epitomize each of these by quoting typical passages 
from the critics. “‘ Mr. Morris is a Pre-Raffaelite poet (in all the 
affected sense of the name),” said The Saturday Review in 1858.! 
Skelton, writing for Fraser’s and speaking of Jason and The Earthly 
Paradise, said: “‘ Mr. Morris [has at last ceased] to lay on colours 
at random,” and consequently has told some remarkable stories.? 
“Mr. Morris is the very Frum-Smidr-Bragar, the Poetry-Smith 
of the Northern Olympus,” said The Atheneum of Sigurd in 1876.3 
Our poet, then, was successively a notorious Pre-Raphaelite, a story- 
teller par excellence, and the first Englishman who properly wooed 
the Muse of the North. We should remark in passing, however, 
that only two kinds of persons are said, by tradition, to have read the 
1858 Guenevere : Morris’s friends (who did not review it), and his 
enemies (who did) ; and it should further be said that although the 
reception of the 1876 Sigurd was as good as could be expected from 
readers to whom its materials were almost entirely unknown, Morris 
thought both his public and his reviewers were less enthusiastic 
about Sigurd than they might have been. 


1 Saturday Review, vi. (Nov. 20, 1858), 506-507. See p. 506. 

* Shirley [Skelton], “‘ William Morris and Matthew Arnold,” Fraser’s, 1869 
{1], pp. 231-244. In reviewing Jason and The Earthly Paradise, Skelton finds 
Morris getting away from the affectations which marred Guenevere. 

* Atheneum, 1876 [2], pp. 753-755. See p. 753. ; 

* Morris thought Sigurd the Volsung received a rather ‘“‘ tepid welcome,” 
Mackail, op. cit., i. 335. According to Mackail, the poet was actually hurt because 
his Earthly Paradise public did not appreciate Sigurd, which Morris himself 
considered to be his greatest contribution to English poetry. It did receive con- 
siderable favourable attention from critics, however. A few of the more significant 
reviews and commentaries on Sigurd are listed below : 

Atheneum [see above, note 3]: “‘ Sigurd is more masculine than Yason,— 
more vigorous and more dramatic than the best of the stories in The Earthly 
Paradise. For it has, as we have said, a more genuine expression of a genuine 
mood,” (p. 755). 

Saturday Review, xliii. (Jan. 20, 1877), 81-82 : “‘ Mr. Morris’s Northern poems 
are not only interesting in themselves, for those qualities of dim beauty and sweet- 
ness long drawn out in which few poets since Spenser can approach him, but as 
recalling the whole cycle of Northern Mythology ” (p. 81). 

Literary World, vii. (Feb., 1877), 136-137: ‘‘ In Sigurd we have at once the 

manliest and the loveliest work of Mr. Morris’s genius. ‘The atmosphere of soft 
and slightly enervating sadness which pervades The Earthly Paradise and The 
Life and Death of Jason is replaced by one clearer and more tonic ” (p. 136). 
_ _ Edmund Gosse, Academy, x. (Dec. 9, 1876), 557-558 : “ Mr. Morris has treated 
itin a manner full worthy of the heroic plan. ‘I'he style he has adopted is more 
exalted and less idyllic, more rapturous and less luxurious,—in a word, more 
spirited and more virile, than that of any of his earlier works ” (p. 557). 

Andrew Lang, Longman’s Magazine, xxviii. (Oct., 1896), 560-573 :_ “In 
making human and intelligible the story of Regin, Otter, and Fafnir, and the Dwarf 
Andvari’s Hoard [Mr. Morris has shown great skill] ” (p. 569). 

_Watts-Dunton, Atheneum, 1895 [2], pp. 181-182: “ Sigurd, the one great 
epic of the nineteenth century ” (p. 181). 
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Morris’s literary career actually commenced in 1858; but as 
far as his name and fame were concerned, it might as well have begun 
in 1867. Jason went through four editions in a year and a half. 
The first three parts of The Earthly Paradise had been reprinted a 
total of seven times before the fourth part was sent to press. The 
Defence of Guenevere, on the other hand, was not reprinted at all 
until 1875.1 In 1877 Morris declined to stand for the Oxford Chair 
of Poetry. The promising narrative poet, author of The Life and 
Death of Jason, had become, in the ten years following the publica- 
tion of that volume in 1867, well enough known to be seriously 
considered for the Professorship.” 

But if Morris was recognized as a poet only after he had forsaken 
the Pre-Raphaelite principles and if he achieved great fame with 
what was commonly called “‘ His vast story-telling enterprise,” 3 
the conclusion which might follow, that after 1870 he was unequivo- 
cally and unreservedly accepted by his reviewers, is not warranted 
by the facts. From the time of The Earthly Paradise onward he 
was enthusiastically and flatteringly reviewed ; but at the same time 
he was frequently condemned, and sometimes violently abused. 
Swinburne wrote of The Defence of Guenevere that “‘ It met nowhere 


Henry Hewlett, Fraser’s, 1877 [2], pp. 96-112 : the general tenor of Hewlett’s 
essay is that the ‘‘ Gothic epos ”’ has been very reputably turned into English. 

Morris himself regarded Sigurd as his greatest achievement. See Mackail, 
Op. cit., i. 311. 

Typical of another kind of criticism of Sigurd the Volsung (of which there are 
several examples) was the review written by G. A. Simcox (aided by philological 
notes composed by Gudbrand Vigfisson), Academy, i. (Aug. 13, 1870), 278-279. 
Simcox was reviewing the Volsunga Saga translation of Morris and Magniisson 
rather than the (Sigurd) which Morris adapted from the Saga ; but his 
attitude is one which frequently appeared in essays on several of Morris's Norse 
works. ‘‘ Norse literature,” said Simcox, ‘‘ must still be left to students” 
(p. 279). 

1 Reprinting of the chief volumes of Morris’s poems was as follows : Guenevere: 
second edition, 1875 ; Life and Death of Jason, 2nd, 1867 ; 3rd, 1868 ; 4th, 1868; 
The Earthly Paradise, Parts I and II, 2nd-4th, 1868; sth, 1870; Part III, 2nd 
and 3rd, 1870; Part IV, 2nd, 1870; 3rd, 1871 ; 38 editions between 1868 and 
1910; Sigurd, rint, Boston, 1876 ; ditto, 1879 ; 4th edition, 1887. 

* When Mr. Thursfield was sent to approach Morris on the matter of standing 
for the Chair, Morris made his famous remark about the practice versus the theory 
of the art of poetry. See Mackail, op. cit., i. 336. The interesting matter is, 
however, that the ridiculed poet of The Defence of Guenevere had become famous 
enough to be considered (no one seems to know just how seriously) for an Oxford 
Professorship. It appears also that at the end of his remarkable decade, 1867- 
1877, Morris was as well known as any literary figure of the day, including Browning 

Tennyson. 

* This term, or a paraphrase of it, appears frequently as a descriptive phrase 

for The Earthly Paradise. 
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with just praise or blame,” ! and this might be said in a general way 
of all Morris’s works. Along with the uncritical praise which he 
so frequently enjoyed there was often uncritical blame. Two score 
or more reviews approach Morris in the following manner: “ He 
was a great poet, but”! And following the conjunction there 
regularly appears an onslaught of quibbling and cavilling. An 
analysis of this carping criticism must be included in any discussion 
of Morris’s fame ; and in the present investigation it serves to answer 
the third of our questions : In what ways, and to what extent was 
the fame of Morris qualified by the reviewers? In the light of a 
remark made in The Westminster Review in 1871—“* Mr. Morris’s 
poetry has, however, something remarkable about it. He is... 
appreciated by those who, as a rule, do not care to read poetry,” * 
—it may be suggested that Morris had one reputation with his 
critics and another with his readers-in-general. In any event, the 
sale of the poet’s books after 1870 indicates that the objections raised 
by the critics (about which we speak presently) had little to do with 
Morris’s popularity, though indeed they have affected the recorded 
indices to that popularity, the reviews of his books. 


Ill 


I have already mentioned the fact that Morris’s Pre-Raphaelitism 
was unpopular. The Defence of Guenevere, said R. H. Stoddard 
in Appleton’s Journal, was “The strangest collection of poetry 
not confessedly insane in the language.” But the objections which 
were raised to the Pre-Raphaelite phantasmagoria of the first volume 
were merely the earliest of a series of objections which were con- 
tinuously brought against what the poet’s critics liked to call his 
idiosyncrasies and affectations. ‘They objected not alone to his 
association with the Pre-Raphaelite school and to the Pre-Raphaelite 
technique which they found in such abundance in his early work ; 


* Fortnightly Review, viii. (July 1, 1867), 18-28. See p. 20. Swinburne’s 
whole defence of Morris, during the days when he needed defending, was 
based upon an idea which later was accepted and defended by other critics : that 
Morris was so singular a poet, so much himself, so unlike his contemporaries, 
that his work could not be judged according to ordinary standards. “ He is him- 
self alone,” wrote one reviewer, “ and so absolutely that his work can no more be 
likened to any medieval than to any contemporary kinsman’s.” The Nineteenth 
Century, xl. (Nov., 1896), 759-760. 

- Westminster Review, xcv. (1871), 276. 

Appleton’s Journal, vii. (June 22, 1872), 673-675. See p. 675. 
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but also, in his later poems, to his archaic style; to his bookish, 
“literary ” nature ; to his pose as “‘ The Idle Singer of an Empty 
Day”; to his social theory; to his medizvalism. Even his 
voluminous production, which was thought to be cognate with his 
diffuseness, came to be a prominent matter for critical discussion, 
Henry Morley represented the exception rather than the rule when 
he wrote, “ At his longest [William Morris] is still a poet.” ! Critics 
who recommended his stories deplored his technique ; reviewers 
who admired his melodies mocked his affectations. There were some, 
of course, who were not at all perturbed by Morrisian mannerisms ; 
there were others who allowed the presence of affectation to obscure 
whatever greatness they might otherwise have found in the poetry. 
A curious fact is that most of the actual quibbling to be found in 
Morris criticism is contained within reviews which damn while 
they praise. 

If we are to single out the idiosyncrasies to which Morris’s 
reviewers objected from 1858 onward, we must start with the first, 
his ““ Pre-Raphaelite affectations.”” Morris’s connection with Rossetti 
and the Pre-Raphaelite group is well enough known. In the reviews 
of his early poems, however, the importance of this association was 
greatly over-emphasized, to the consequent detriment of Morris's 
fame. For critics were more than willing to find a multiplicity of 
affectations in the works of a man whom they knew to be intimate 
with Rossetti. Propelled by eagerness, they often damned as rank 
Pre-Raphaelitism any deviation from what they arbitrarily set up 
as the norm of poetry. They were apparently intent upon finding 
characteristics of this obnoxious school in The Defence of Guenevere, 
and they proceeded to find them. Morris was nominated by The 
Literary World, as late as 1896, as “‘ 'The most distinguished figure ” 
of the Pre-Raphaelite school,? in which connection it should not 
be forgotten that The Defence of Guenevere appeared twelve years 
before Rossetti’s storm-provoking 1870 Poems. Morris was held 
by the Saturday Review to “represent [Pre-Raphaelitism’s] 
extravagances rather than its original aim and principle’ *; and 
it was further written of him that he had “ substantial poetic merits 


* “ Recent Literature,” Nineteenth Century, ii. (Nov., 1877), 692-712. See 


p. 712. ; 
* Literary World, xxvii. (Nov. 14, 1896), 375-376. See p. 375. Stoddard is 
attempting to be very serious about the Pre-Raphaelite importance of Morris's 


try. : 
* “ Absurdity,” “ extravagance,” “ conceit,” “ affectation,” are words which 
frequently occur in criticism of the Guenevere volume. 
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—much of which, however, may be resolved into conceits and 
extravagance.” ! The Defence of Guenevere was christened (by 
The Atheneum) a collection of “ Pre-Raphaelite Minstrelsy,” 2 
“A curiosity which shows how far affectation may lead an earnest 
man toward the fog-land of art.” 3 From what we know about the 
unwholesome history of the Pre-Raphaelite controversy, we may 
justly infer that most of the criticism just cited was not directed only 
at the poetry in question. It was vitriol intended for the throat 
of the infamous Rossetti, poured into reviews of The Defence of 
Guenevere, the receptacles nearest at hand. There is certainly no 
doubt that Morris’s early reputation suffered from what we may call 
“transferred criticism,” criticism which was not so much concerned 
with the poetry it purported to discuss as it was preoccupied with a 
less pertinent matter: the friendship of Morris and Rossetti. Nor 
was the intimacy of these two gentlemen forgotten at the time of 
“ The Fleshly School of Poetry ” controversy. ‘The North American 
reviewer who preceded Buchanan with his attack on Rossetti said 
of Morris that “‘ His pretty stories should not long blind many to 
his emptiness of matter and his exceedingly elaborate simplicity of 
style,” 4 and implied that even The Earthly Paradise had the curse 
of Pre-Raphaelitism upon it. It will be recalled that Buchanan 
himself assigned to Swinburne and Morris the parts of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, respectively, in his Hamlet analogy, although he 
tried to speak kindly of Morris at the same time.® And it can scarcely 


1 Saturday Review, vi. (Nov. 20, 1858), 506-507. See p. 506. 

* Also a common term. 

® Atheneum, 1858 [1], pp. 427-428. See p. 427. 

‘ North American Review, cxi. (Oct., 1870), 471-480. This is a review of 
Rossetti’s 1870 Poems which really started the Pre-Raphaelite controversy, though 
Buchanan, whose essay appeared later, usually gets what credit there is for having 
smoked out the fleshly school. 

°>“ The Fleshly School of Poetry,” Contemporary Review, xviii. (Oct., 1871), 
334-350. See p.335. In considering Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, et al, together, 
and in speaking of their ‘‘ mutual admiration society,” Buchanan gives us the 
perfect example of transferred criticism. He admits that Morris has poetic merit ; 
he can tell a good story, but he deplores his connections with the Pre-Raphaelite 
school. Thomas Plowman has cleverly described the tendency which the un- 
enlightened Englishman of the mid-Victorian era had—to attribute the 
characteristics of one wsthete to another. ‘‘ In the popular mind, Pre-Raphaelites, 
Medizvalists, Queen-Annites, and China-maniacs, jostle each other, in a common 
crowd, in which Morris, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Swinburne, and Oscar Wilde 
mainly stand out as recognizable personalities. They are collectively labelled 

exsthetes,’ without regard to species, and are credited with an equal share in the 
floating and direction of a sort of joint stock company for the regeneration of things 
in general, and art in particular.” ‘‘ The A®sthetes,” Pall Mall Magazine, v. 
(1895), 27-44. See p. 27. Buchanan was certainly not the first (nor the only) 
person who failed to distinguish between an individual and a concept. 
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be forgotten that the learned judge who presided over the “ Fleshly 
School ” trial (case of Buchanan vs. Taylor) gave it out as his judicial 
opinion, while he named over Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris, 
that “‘ If all the poetry of the Fleshly School were committed to the 
flames to-morrow, the world would be much the better for jt.” ! 
I need not more than mention the fact that Morris had few, if any, 
of the faults for which Buchanan abused Rossetti. He lacked 
particularly that preoccupation with the sensual which gave the 
controversy its name. But in the court of criticism, association 
proved to be nine parts of the law, and Morris was convicted on 
circumstantial evidence. He was near the scene of the crime. 
This “ transferred criticism ”’ was in the main confined to reviews 
of The Defence of Guenevere; but manifold objections to other 
aspects of Morris’s poetry were sustained against him throughout 
his entire poetic career. The poet’s persistent use of archaism; 
his “ for ever dwelling in the past,” both in style and subject, put 
him at odds with those who could not stomach these affectations, but 
who otherwise pretended to admire his verse. An essay on “ Literary 
Poetry,” published in The Quarterly Review (and which | believe 
is rather well known), couples Morris’s stylistic affectations and his 
love for past times, compounding a double damnation. It reads: 


The failure of the literary poets [in this case, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Tennyson, Keats, Spenser, et al, as well as Morris] to appreciate the active 
life of their times, as well as the affectations of thought and language that 
are such blemishes in their poetry, are due, we think . . . to the exag- 
gerated estimate which the poets have formed of their function, and the 
arbitrary standard of diction which they affect.? 


Another critic, writing in The Spectator, of Guenevere, observed : 


The poems of Mr. William Morris chiefly relate to the knights and 
ladies of Arthur’s time, and nearly all the rest of the pieces belong to the 
vaguely fabulous age of chivalry. . . . To our taste, the style is as bad as 
bad can be.* 


The style of Morris’s poetry, the very vocabulary of his poetic lan- 
guage, is admittedly archaic ; his subjects are just as unmistakably 
taken from past times, from books not from nature (and yet he 
criticised Swinburne, saying, “‘ He derives too much from literature, 


1 Harriet Jay, Robert Buchanan (London, 1903), p. 166. 
* The Quarterly Review [American Edition], cxxxii. (1872), 31-44. See p. 42- 
* Spectator, 1858 [1], p. 238. 
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too little from life’ 1). Scarcely any of Morris’s critics avoided, 
or failed to comment dispraisingly on the archaic style and “‘ literary ” 
nature of his writings. It is perhaps reasonable that such dispraise 
should be forthcoming. But what the carping critics failed to see 
(or refused to consider) was that archaism in style and substance 
belonged to the poetic theory of William Morris. Had they accepted 
this, they might have but mentioned the obvious (instead of 
celebrating it) and hence gone about discussing more subtle 
matters. 

Morris’s pose as “‘ The Idle Singer of an Empty Day ” was more 
than a pose; it was a creed. When he called himself the “ Idle 
Singer ” (and no major poem he wrote fails to fit into his definition 
of an “idle song,” z.e. a poem which will take one away from the 
cares of the present time), he expressed his own understanding of 
the function of poetry, and outlined his theory of composition at the 
same time. ‘To be such an “ Idle Singer,” one must first have an 
empty day—an age abounding in materialism, poor in spiritual 
values. Morris thought he dwelt in such a monstrous barrenness, 
so he harked back to medieval times and sang the song of a full age 
to men of an empty one. Morris may have been wrong about all this ; 
but his reviewers were not content to call him wrong and pass on 
to his skill as a story-teller. Instead, they argued the merits of his 
theory of life. A writer in The Atheneum in 1870, for example, 
said that Morris’s fears for the present time (hence his love for the 
past) were unwarranted and unnecessary ;2 and another, in The 
Saturday Review, offered as proof of Morris’s hatred of modernity 
the fact that “‘ Mr. Morris never thinks of depicting life later than 
the crusades . . . with him the function of art was at an end when 
people began, in decent life, to read and write.” 3? These gentlemen 
and some of their compatriots were apparently disappointed because 
Morris did not help them to solve their contemporary problems ; 
they were amazed that he did not like the age he lived in; they 
scolded him for regretting the passing of feudal life. Alfred Austin, 


: * Quoted by Arthur Compton-Rickett, William Morris, a Study in Personality 
(New York, 1913), p. 47. It is rather strange that such a remark should be forth- 
coming from the one man whose entire literary output is pre-eminently “ literary.” 
See below, footnote 1 on p. 426. 

* The Atheneum, 1870 [2], pp. 795-797. This writer is fairly enthusiastic 
about William Morris’s stories, but he finds a sour note in what he chooses to call 
the poet’s pessimism. ‘This pessimism consists of (a) doubt of the present ; (6) 
love for the past ; (c) lack of faith in, and hope for, the human race. 

* The Saturday Review, vi. (Nov. 20, 1858), 506-507. See p. 507. 
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in The Temple Bar Magazine, complained of Morris’s “ wails for the 
past ” in these terms : 


But how can great poetry spring from such a mood or attitude as that ? 
Impossible—for ever impossible! . . . Great anything cannot be made 
out of beautiful regrets.! 


The “ beautiful regrets ” were The Earthly Paradise ! 

It seems only too apparent that many of Morris’s critics would 
not accept that poetry which alone delights ; and it appears to be 
likewise obvious that innumerable reviewers declined to accept 
Morris for what he was worth in terms of his own ideals. Few were 
those who would say with the writer in The London Ouarterly : 
“These are his gifts, no doubt, these he here describes [in his 
“ Apology ” to The Earthly Paradise], and he has made beautiful 
use of them. What more should we ask ? ” 2 

These reviewers asked for the mead of Philosophy ; and when 
Morris later gave them socialism, they were still unsatisfied. The 
reception of Morris’s social and political theories is not within the 
province of the present discussion ; but since the lack of penetrating 
social philosophy was considered by many to be a fault in his poetry, 
it should be proper, in considering the poet’s reputation, to observe 
in passing that its presence was not infrequently thought to be a 
defect in his prose. Maurice Hewlett laughed at News from Nowhere 
in The National Review.2 And Mrs. Oliphant wrote one of her 
most quixotic diatribes against the ‘‘ Golden Dustmen and other 


1 (Austin, unsigned] “‘ The Poetry of the Period,” Temple Bar, xxvii. (Nov., 
1869), 35-51. See p. 51. ‘There is much criticism of this sort, most of which 
concerns the same theme: that Morris did not love his own times, hence he did 
not treat modern problems in his poems. ‘‘ That he clothes modern thoughts 
in modern words, is not a definition of Mr. Morris’s work,” wrote Sidney Colvin 
in The Fortnightly Review, xix. (Jan. 1, 1873), p. 147. The London Quarterly 
Review, xxxi. (1869), 507-511, held that Morris was in a dilemma, writing, in the 
nineteenth century, of previous ages ; and that avoiding the present as he did, he 
failed to get beneath the surface of that ancient society which he had bartered 
for the society of his own day. The Quarterly Review, cxli. (April, 1876), 273-253, 
ventured the oft-expressed opinion that since Morris’s inspiration was old books 
of romance, not nature, his artifice could not be disguised by any amount of skill 
he happened to possess. W.J. Courthope, in “ Life in Poetry : Poetical Expres- 
sions,” The Nineteenth Century, xli. (Feb., 1897), 270-284 [pp. 279-280 dealing 
with Morris], said that Morris’s aim in poetry was to “‘ Revive the spirit and drama 
of the past in opposition to the spirit of the present ” (p. 279). ‘The italics are mine. 
Opposition is hardly the word. But where Morris's desire was to revive the 
“ spirit and drama ”’ of olden times in lieu of the spirit of the present, his critics 
often considered that his medizvalism was in itself a subtly vicious attack on 


ty. 
* London Quarterly Review, xxxiii. (1870), 330-360. See p. 360. 
* “ A Materialist’s Paradise,’’ National Review, xvii. (1891), 818-827. 
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monsters of the coming time ” which so grievously afflicted Morris’s 
prose writings. 

We have observed the several ways in which the critics of Morris 
qualified his greatness as a poet. In summarizing the matter, we 
might add that the tone and temper of the “ Morris is a great Poet— 
but” criticism is not exemplified by the writer who said, “ These 
are his gifts . . . he has made beautiful use of them,” but rather 
by the sum and substance of Alfred Austin’s estimate of Morris, 
which we may paraphrase : “ He was as good as he could be, being 
what he was, but I wish he had been something else.” 2 This, 
said Morris good-humouredly, is “ tender contempt.” 3 


IV 


Modern critics have long since come to realize—especially since 
the appearance of Professor Mackail’s excellent biography—that 
Morris’s idiosyncrasies were a part of the man himself, not mere 
poses or affectations. We know now that there is a strikingly real 
relationship between his archaism in language, his love for the past, 
and his strange manner of dress ; and we have no difficulty in discern- 
ing that the establishment of Merton Abbey and the desire for the 
actuality of ragna rék were motivated by a single social ideal. Con- 
sequently we do not look upon Morris’s “ affectations ” in the same 
light as did his contemporaries. The critical myopia which is 
aggravated by propinquity has in recent years been almost wholly 
corrected ; and the most amazing instance of this correction is 
perhaps this : that the miscellaneous poems in Morris’s first volume 
—in another day so notoriously abused—now occupy a high place 
in Morris’s corpus poeticum. In 1896 Mackenzie Bell, in an obituary 
of Morris, mentioned the fact that The Defence of Guenevere was 
coming into its own even before the poet’s death. “ Many critics 


‘ Mrs. Oliphant, op. cit., ii. 150. Mrs. Oliphant noted that Morris had 
confined his social philosophy to prose (which is quite incorrect), and thanked God 
that Morris had not corrupted the Muse, saying, “‘ Perhaps some wholesome human 
instinct prevents the golden harp from being employed in praise of Golden Dust- 
men, or other monsters. . . .’’ Dowden remarked [op. cit., pp. 230-233] that 


Morris's later writings, containing as they did the mead of philosophy, were more 
significant than his earlier ones. ‘ Better, far better,’”’ he wrote, “ [are the] 
Chants for Socialists with faith, however inadequate for the wants of the soul, 
and o and charity than The Earthly Paradise with all of life a melancholy dream ” 
(p. 232). 

* Austin : see note 1 on p. 426, above. 

* Mackail, op. cit., i. 202. 
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hold,” he wrote, “that The Defence of Guenevere reaches a higher 
point of excellence than any poetical work he accomplished after- 
wards.” ! A like statement was made in The Edinburgh Review a 
year later.2 Alfred Noyes wrote, a few years later still, that the poor 
reception of Guenevere in 1858 was to be expected ; for no one can 
understand or appreciate these early poems until he has become 
acquainted with the world which Morris created in his later works, 
Jason and The Earthly Paradise ‘This may explain why The 
Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems did not receive its due from 
Morris’s contemporaneous critics. But I venture a simpler explana- 
of the favourable attitude which we hold toward these poems to-day. 
Posterity has learned what Morris’s critics well knew—that it was 
the poet’s practice to write endlessly, discursively, to turn out 
forty thousand lines of verse in ten years while he did a host of other 
odd jobs. But posterity does not take to this mass of poetry with 
the relish of the 1870 reader, for it has discovered, without being 
influenced by the adjective Pre-Raphaelite, that Morris’s skill did 
not lie entirely in the field of his practice ; that such vignettes as 
“ The Sailing of the Sword,” “‘ Two Red Roses Across the Moon,” 
and “ The Haystack in the Floods,” whether they belong to an 
obnoxious school of poetry or not, are poems not lightly to be con- 
sidered. It is a pity, no doubt, that hardly anyone reads Sigurd 
the Volsung any more and that comparatively few read The Earthly 
Paradise ; but more’s the pity that William Morris never went 
back (except in moments of aberration from endlessness) to the 
writing of poetry once described as “ Pre-Raphaelite Minstrelsy,” 
from the further composition of which the critics of The Defence of 
Guenevere and Other Poems obviously dissuaded him. 


1 “ William Morris, a Eulogy,” Fortnightly Review, Ixvi. (Nov. 1, 1896), 
693-702. See p. 693. 

8 h Review, clxxxv. (Jan., 1897), 63-83. See p. 77. 

? Alfred Noyes, William Morris, London, 1908. The poems in the Guenevere 
volume contained “ Nothing of very great intrinsic importance either to artists 
or thinkers. . . . It is only after we have read Jason and The Earthly Paradise . . . 
or . . . have become citizens of the world [of Morris’s books] that we have the 
smallest right to turn back to The Defence of Guenevere” (pp. 21-22). 
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BEOWULF’S ‘“ SEAX,” THE SAXONS AND AN 
INDIAN EXORCISM 


By Gustav HUBENER 


In earlier publications ! I have already put forward the theory that 
the great Indogermanic sagas Beowulf, Siegfried, Heracles, Grettir, 
Ctichulain, and many others, which present a hero who fights a 
demon, are not merely a fantastic tale but definite traditions of a folk 
custom performed in reality. I considered the deeds of the heroes 
to be essentially the same as those expulsions of ghosts and demons 
which can still be observed in African and Indian villages and towns, 
ie. actual exorcistic practices performed by warriors in the rdle 
of the usual magic exorcist. 

I was brought to this idea by the fact that what is told, for 
instance, in the great poem Beowulf about the nightly fight of the 
hero in the Hall Heorot with the demon Grendel can only be 
accounted for psychologically by the assumption that what happens 
there is an exorcism. It is a kind of deliverance from the negative 
idea of the demon, which is not at all without anthropological 
parallels, as I have shown. The chief elements of the Grendel 
scene, analysed from this point of view, are the following. There 
is firstly the hero’s belief, which he shares with his Geats and 
Danes, that the demon exists, and secondly that he himself has the 
power and the task to overcome the demonic enemy to whom a 
number of deaths in the Hall Heorot have been attributed. These 
principal psychological conditions lead to a general suggestive 
situation of expectation, with an undercurrent of panic. In this 
situation the hero decides to wait for the demon at night in the dark 
hall. It can easily be understood that his ideas develop in him 
through auto-suggestion from expectation to an hallucination of 
the terrible Grendel himself stealthily groping into the hall. His 
own pride makes him revolt against this idea in a kind of frenzy, 

* England und die Gesittungsgrundlage der europdischen Friihgeschichte, Frank- 
furt/Main, 1930. ‘‘ Der heroische Exorcismus der nordischen Rasse und der 
Winckelriedsagenkreis am Vierwaldstittersee,”” Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 


schrift, 1931. ‘‘ Beowulf and Germanic Exorcism,” Review of English Studies, 
vol. xi, No. 42, 1935. 
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which is called “‘ the fight.” The fear is overcome. The demon 
withdraws. It is possible in the same way to explain the second 
scene, Beowulf’s “ fight ” with Grendel’s mother in the cave under 
the water. The expulsion, the laying of the ghost, the elimination 
of the fear of the ghost at the Danish Court is only finally achieved 
when the hero has penetrated into the very abode itself of the 
demons and has there taken up the fight against Grendel’s mother 
with the greatest courage. The general structure of the second 
part of the poem, the fight with the dragon, runs on the same lines, 
It is again an apparition of a ghost or of a demon akin to a ghost. 
This is apparent from the fact that the dragon lies on a treasure 
in the tomb of an extinct family. This dragon has the power to spit 
fire and kindle it.! This is not surprising if one considers the 
fundamental fact that folk-lore attributes all accidents and mis- 
fortune of man and cattle to the ghosts and demons. ‘The house- 
fires, which must have been frequent in early times, as the houses were 
built of wood, were certainly not an exception. One was afraid of 
the dead and of the fires. And so the logic of folk-lore, which 
connects things essentially the same in the relation of cause and 
effect, blamed the demons for the fires.!' Beowulf fights the demon 
who set his own house on fire. 

So the general structure of the poem is related to the reality of 
folk-lore and folk-custom. But I must admit that it at first seems 
impossible to explain by the same folkloristic and psychological 
method the concrete objects mentioned in Beowulf, especially the 
weapons. Demons like Grendel and his mother could not have 
existed in reality, so it is not difficult to admit that they were hal- 
lucinations. But it is hard to see how Beowulf could have believed 
it possible to do something against Grendel’s mother—an hallucina- 
tion—with a concrete sword. This seemed to be psychologically 
not feasible, at least to those not well versed in folk-lore. Moreover, 
in spite of my search I could find no evidence that a real folk custom 
had existed historically, or was still alive in Europe, in which an ex- 
pulsion of a demon was performed with a sword. The only material 
on which I could base my assumption that such an exorcism had 
existed was the tradition embodied in the so-called sagas. A clear 
form of the idea of possession by demons, their expulsion from 


1 Miillenhoff (Sagen, Marchen und Lieder der Herzogtiimer Schleswig-Holstein und 

g, Kiel, 1845, p. 206) tells us of a fiery dragon coming out of the openings 

in the roof “‘ mostly through the chimney or the owl’s hole ’”’ ; these were probably 
the places where the fires were very often seen first. 
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rsons and houses, and of the laying of ghosts by exorcisms was 
only to be observed in the Christian churches, especially in 
Catholicism. Here not the hero but the priest or the preacher 
opposes the demons in the haunted house or at the bed of what we 
would call hysterical people. His weapons are not the sword but 
that which is holy to him, namely cross, Bible, and holy water. 
Nevertheless, in spite of criticism, I adhered to my theory that the 
heroic fighters of demons in the oldest European traditions, Beowulf, 
Siegfried, Heracles, Grettir, Cachulain, and others were a special 
type of exorcist, heroic exorcists, who used their swords just in the 
same magic way as the priest does his aspergillum. But my chief 
reasons for this assumption were psychological considerations. I 
shall not touch upon those of a general nature here.!_ But in regard 
to the sword it seemed to me plausible that the hero grasped after it 
in his ghost experiences, in these crises of fear of existence, as after 
the instrument which helped him most in his fight for existence, and 
so regained his self-confidence. I could also trace a non-European 
parallel. In China the priest approaches the demon with a carved 
peachwood sword in an elaborate exorcism ceremony. The blade 
of the sword has a magical inscription.2 This seemed to me to be a 
distinct trace of the magical and exorcistic use of weapons. But 
the use of a real weapon in an exorcism was not known to me until 
I went to India in 1934. 

There I discovered in Delhi an exorcism, previously unknown 
to European scholars, in which a knife was used. I now hope to be 
able to show the great importance of this discovery not only for the 
interpretation of the European saga tradition but also perhaps for 
the understanding of the Stone Age religion. I took a cinemato- 
graphic film of the actual exorcism, which makes a thorough analysis 
of the rite possible. I shall only give a brief account of the procedure 
here. An Indian lady doctor, Dr. B. Natarajan, Superintendent of 
the Chief Welfare Centres in Delhi, told me of some remarkable 
observations she had made. She herself was born in Madras, and 
so, when she first went to Delhi in the north-west, she noticed that 
the mothers who took their small children to the health-centres for 
medical examination always carried dagger-like knives. Dr. 
Natarajan laughingly asked them whether they intended to murder 
her with these knives. ‘The mothers answered, ‘‘ No, we have these 


‘ * Cf. “ Beowulf and Germanic Exorcism,” Review of English Studies, vol. xi, 
No. 42, 1935. 2 Navarra, China und die Chinesen, 1901. 
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knives with us in order to frighten the demons away, who like to 
attack small children and make them ill, especially when they are 
taken through the streets for the first time.” ! Dr. Natarajan also 
told me that the fully-qualified doctors, trained in European medical 
methods, have a hard fight against the exorcists, who with their 
knives perform their magic, which is firmly believed in by the 
people. Later on I myself went with an Indian to such an exorcist, 
He was squatting on the ground in a corner behind the Delhi 
bazaars, holding a peacock feather in the one hand and a knife in the 
other. He was exorcising a child, whom the veiled mother held in 
front of him, while he repeatedly and alternately touched the child 
and the earth with the peacock feather ? and the knife, at the same 
time pronouncing the following words in Urdu: “ O Mahadove, 0 
God, God of all disease ! I touch the ribs of this little girl three times 
with my holy knife in the name of the holy God. I touch her head 
three times with my holy peacock feather and I pray that the God 
of all diseases may cure the rib disease of this little girl. Oh, my 
holy knife and peacock feather, with God’s help you have cured 
many thousand children, so cure this little girl.” 

This exorcism prevails mainly in the north-west of India, which 
has perhaps the strongest proportion of Indogermanic population 
in the country, and is practised just as much among the Hindus as 
among the Mahommedans. I heard that the patient’s skin is 
sometimes not only touched but also scratched, and there have even 
been cases where a deadly wound has been inflicted. ‘The funda- 
mental idea in this exorcism is that the demon of disease, sitting in 
the body, is driven away by the contact with the knife, which is full 
of powerful magic. 

I think this folk custom, still practised in the north-west, is the 
oldest form of the rite, older than the ceremonies in which a sword 
is used for the expulsion of the demons in other parts of India. 
W. A. de Silva, a scholar in Colombo, told me about the dramatic 
Rakshe ceremonies, in which the demons of illness are represented 
by eighteen different masks 3 and the hero, the iacadura, the master 
of ceremonies, uses a sword (as well as arrow and club) in a magic 


1 The idea that the beginning of anything, the birth, the first outing, the wed- 
ding, etc., especially attracts the demons is widely spread. In Beowulf the new- 
building (Heorot) is the decisive factor. 

? The ritual use of the peacock feather is known throughout India. 

3 It may here be noted that during the recent malaria epidemic (1934-35) the 
natives of Ceylon performed these rites in order to banish the malaria demons. 
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way against the demons. The Governor of Ceylon was kind enough 
to inform me that he had seen a ceremony of a Mahratta regiment in 
which the god Rama fought the demons with a sword. An echo of 
these exorcisms can be found in Indian literature. In the epic 
Ramayana, the god is repeatedly fetched by the hermits to banish 
the demons, who disturb their sacrifices and meditations in the 
woods. Here the god uses his bow, just as Indra does (cf. The Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. 43, The Satapatha-Brdhmana, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press). But the king in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala goes, like 
Rama, to the help of the Brahmans of the hermitage and practises 
exorcism with his sword when their sacrificial rites are threatened by 
demons at night (end of Act 1). In the charms to repel sorceries or 
spells (Books of the East, vol. 42, p. 72) the swords of good brass are 
praised for their power to ban demons. There is no doubt that the 
chief meaning of Rama is that of the deified exorcist. Even to-day 
in a dark forest or wherever the fear of demons takes hold of them 
the Indians call upon Rama for help. 

So the Indian customs and traditions show, whatever their 
different forms may be, the magical use of weapons in exorcisms. If 
we now turn back to Beowulf, the question arises as to whether the 
different weapons in the poem, which up to now have only been 
considered from the literary or technical point of view, have not the 
same magical importance as the knife which I saw glittering in the 
sun in the hands of the Indian exorcist. Moreover, we wonder here 
already whether the parallel occurrence of the magical use of weapons 
does not suggest the existence of the custom already in remote ages. 

But before giving a definite answer to these questions, I have to 
analyse the different applications of weapons in Beowulf’s fights against 
demons, which appear at the first glance to be very contradictory. 

Weapons are used against demons in Beowulf, but the poet himself, 
just like his hero, is not at all sure whether they can be applied with 
success against the demonic enemies. Beowulf says (v. 433 et seq.) : 

Hebbe ic eac geahsod, paet sé gl#ca 
for his wonhY¥dum w&pna ne recced. 

(I have also heard that the demon does not heed weapons in his 
rashness.) 

Beowulf decides to fight with his fists (v. 438) : 
ac ic mid grape scéal fon wid feonde. 
(but with the fiend I’ll close with grip of hand.)! 


, For the translations ¢f. Beowulf, by John R. Clark Hall, London, rg11. 
2 
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The unreal magic nature of Grendel, who together with his 
mother is counted among the elusive ghosts (v. 939 : “‘ scuccum ond 
scinnum ”’), is also revealed in v. 801 et seg. Beowulf’s followers 
use their heirloom weapons in vain against the demon. They did 
not know that : 

pone synscadan 


nig ofer €éorpan irenna cyst, 
gid-billa nan, grétan nolde ; 


(that no war-bill on earth, no best of swords could touch the cursed foe). 


In the above-quoted sentences it is expressed in primitive 
language that the apparitions of Grendel and his mother do not 
belong within the sphere of tangible reality. Nevertheless weapons 
are used in Beowulf, and this is not contradictory to the inter- 
pretation given above, because, if they are applied against demons, 
it is done not on account of their physical efficiency but of their 
magical importance. It is the psychological value of the weapons 
which makes them efficient in the psychic experience of the ghost- 
apparition. In the first ghost-watch Beowulf follows his rational 
sense that weapons have no ordinary effect on ghosts so far that he 
does not use them at all. (I also observed this same faculty for 
seeing through the thing, this rationalism, in the superintendent of 
the Mazarobachi Wadi Temple in Kolhapur, famous for its exorcistic 
cures of obsessions.) After the first ghost-watch without weapons, 
before going down to the caves of the demons, Beowulf takes a 
sword from Unferth, the thyle of the Danish king Hrothgar. This 
sword, called Hrunting, is used by the hero against the demon, 
contrary to his rationalistic principle. Why does he do this? The 
answer is to be found in the text itself, although it is not expressly 
stated. It is connected with the interpretation of the term “ thyle,” 
which Mrs. D. Martin Clarke has given in her recent article.! She 
has shown that the office of the thyle at the royal court was the 
expulsion of demons. Unferth did not succeed in this office, and 
this failure explains his ill-feeling towards the successful exorcist 
Beowulf, which would otherwise remain inexplicable. But now 
the hero of the Geats has proved his power in a double exorcism, by 
the ghost-watch and by cutting off Grendel’s arm. Moreover, a 
new misfortune, the death of Aeschere, is blamed on to the avenging 


1 Cf. Review of English Studies, January, 1936. 
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demon-mother. So Unferth transfers his office to the more success- 
ful exorcist. He gives him the heftméce, his famous sword (Cf. 
v. 1457 et seq.), Which never failed the man “ who dared to go the 
ways of terror, the home of the foe” (v. 1462) (“sé de gryresidas 
gegan dorste, folcstede fara ”’). 

These ways of terror are apparently the abodes of the demons, 
which the exorcist has to enter. Beowulf takes the thyle-sword in 
view of the greater task and in acknowledgment of the honour of the 
office. In keeping with the dignity of the occasion he vows (v. 1490) : 


ic me mid Hruntinge 
dom gewyrce, opde mec dead nimed. 


(I will with Hrunting work me out renown, or death shall take 
me off !) 


But why does Hrunting now fail in the ensuing fight which 
Beowulf has with Grendel’s mother in the cave under the water ? 
Why does he only succeed in overcoming the demon-mother and 
cutting off Grendel’s head with a sword which he finds in the cave 
and the golden hilt of which is inscribed with runes? These 
questions can easily be answered by taking the inherent logic, the 
sense-connection of the poem and the nature of the exorcism into 
consideration. Beowulf appears as an extraordinarily courageous 
exorcist in contrast to the traditional thyle. He knows (as does also 
the poet) and now realizes through experience that not only ordinary 
weapons but also the ceremonial sword of the court exorcist can do 
nothing whatever against Grendel’s terrible clan. Hrunting is an 
heirloom (v. 1458). It had been passed down from one living person 
to another. The runic sword on the other hand belongs to the 
ghost cave. It has become related to the ghosts through the 
grave. It is terrifying. It is a “‘ work of the giants.”! It has 
become especially effective through the runes, which are here, as 
always, full of magic power. It needed Beowulf’s extraordinary 
courage to gain possession of it, and only with this mysterious and 
terrifying sword is he able to perform his decisive exorcism. It is 
a very remarkable parallel that the Icelandic exorcist Grettir also 


* Dr. Pfeilstiicker, in her dissertation Spdtantikes und Germanisches Kunsigut, 
Bonn, 1935, considers it to be a damascened Roman-Frankish sword. She thinks 

t the decoration of the sword with a representation of the giants’ destruction 
through the deluge is a Christian interpolation (v. 1688-93). The term “ fetel- 
hilt” for a ring-sword with a “ strap” indicates in her opinion that it was in 
existence before 700. In any case it has the magic of age for the poet. 
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performs his fights against the demonic trolls with a weapon found 
in a grave.! 

What about the weapons which the ageing exorcist Beowulf and 
his helpmate Wiglaf take with them for the unfortunate fight with 
the demonic incendiary? Here again Beowulf does not heed his 
first idea that ordinary weapons are not effective against demons, 
His sword Naegling is “‘ old and marked with grey ” (i.e. of a very 
remote age, as all swords in the poem are), but it breaks in the fight 
with the dragon (v. 2680: “ Negling forberst ...”). The 
loyal helpmate Wiglaf, although he possesses Eanmund’s famous 
sword (cf. v. 2611-2625), which he uses bravely against the dragon, is 
not able to conquer it. Only Beowulf himself succeeds in this, and 
not with a sword but with the waellseax. Cf. v. 2703 ef seg. : 


pa gén sylf cyning geweold his gewitte, wallséaxe gebrad, biter ond 
béaduscéarp, paet hé on byrnan weg” (Then the King himself once 
more gained sway over his senses, drew the keen battle-sharp death-dirk 
he wore upon his corslet.) 


With this seax he cuts the dragon in two. 

The word seax occurs once more in Beowulf, as well as here in the 
last fight, and then indeed for the weapon which Grendel’s mother 
draws when she sits on the hero in the cave after having knocked 
him down (v. 1545) : 

“‘ Ofset pa pone sele-gyst, ond hyre seaxe geteah brad (ond) brun- 
ecg ...” (She sat then on her hall-visitor and drew her dagger, broad 
and brown of edge.) 


It is well known that the demon in the cave under the water in the 
Grettissaga draws a weapon called “ hefti-sax ”’ against the hero.? 
But the weapon also which Grettir prefers to all others when fighting 
against the trolls, the weapon which he grasps so tightly when dying 
that it must afterwards be loosened from his hand, this weapon is a 
sax found in a grave. 

This is certainly something to think about. If we glance back 
at the use of weapons in the demon fights in Beowulf, and secondly 
in the Grettissaga, we realize that the saga implies that it is not the 
ordinary value of weapons which is relevant in exorcisms but their 


1 Cf. Mrs. Martin Clarke, Review of English Studies, January, 1936. 

2 Up to now scholars have been fascinated in a wrong, one-sided way by the 
identity of the first composite part of hefti-sax (Grettissaga) and haeftmece (Beowulf, 
1457). I consider the identity as unimportant in view of the fact that the word 
refers in the one case to a knife and in the other to a sword. 
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magical importance. This importance is given to the weapons 
through their connection with the dead and the grave.! This 
explains the success of the cave-sword in the fight against Grendel’s 
mother. ‘This clearly explains, too, Grettir’s use of the sax. 

But what about Beowulf’s seax? It is not brought into con- 
nection with the dead in the poem. Wherein lies just its magic 
power to end the fight? Perhaps we may find an answer in the 
special knife-like form of the weapon, which already once reminded 
us of the knife exorcism in the bazaars of Delhi. 

O.E. seax n., meaning “ knife” and “ short sword ” (cf. Bos- 
worth-Toller) corresponds to O.H.G. sahs, O. Fris. sax, O.L.G. 
sahs, Icel. sax, with the same meaning. ‘The formally corresponding 
Lat. saxum means “rock”; the Sansc. dgman means “ stone.” 
The Greek ayy means “sharpness.” 'The Indogermanic root 
sagso-m is connected with the Latin verb seco (I cut), sica (the dagger), 
etc. and Anglo-Saxon segu f. which becomes “ saw” in modern 
English.? 

Considering the two layers of meaning of the same word 
and root in Indogermanic and Germanic, I conclude that the 
Germanic meaning of knife is a specialization of the Indogermanic 
meaning “rock” and “stone” and points to an older meaning 
“ stone-knife.” G. Baldwin Brown (The Arts in Early England, 
London, 1915) has carefully investigated the different forms of 
knives in the Anglo-Saxon period ; the short Sax, the broad, long 
Scramasax, and the narrow, long Langsax. The composite forms 
show that the fundamental form is the short sax. G. Baldwin 
Brown also comes to the historical result (111, p. 226) that “it 
began as a knife and later on was enlarged into a sword.” With 
reference to the extent of its use Brown says that “‘ the knife is found 
early and is the most common of all implements in Germanic graves 
both of men and women.” The British Museum Guide to Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities states that the sax was especially frequent in the 
Germanic graves of the Continent. We can now therefore better 
understand the use of the seax in Beowulf. The mother, a demon 
of the dead, has as her weapon the knife belonging to the dead ; 
the hero uses the same knife against the dragon. It belongs to 

* In the Gull-Thoris saga the hero brings the sword “ Hornhilt ” back from 
the demons (cf. Chambers, Beowulf, p. 468). , 

Cf. A. Fick, Wérterbuch der idg. Sprachen, Part 1, 4 ed., p. 560. Fick 


wrongly gives the abstract meaning “ Schiirfe ” to the Idg. root, and puts “ Stein ” 
in brackets, 
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the realm of the dead and the demons, and is therefore used in 
exorcisms. It is the oldest and therefore most magic weapon dating 
from the Stone Age. ‘The sword takes its place later. This js 
shown in many old traditions, which confirm my theory that Beowulf 
followed a folk custom in his exorcisms. 

Jakob Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, vol. ii, p. 651) discusses the 
chief source of the Osterspil, Das Sommer-und ‘Tanzlied des 
Herrn Goeli (Neidhart von Reuenthal, herausg. M. Haupt, xxv) : 


“ Zur Zeit als Auen und Werder griinen, treten Fridebolt und seine 
Gesellen mit langen Schwertern auf und erbieten sich zum Osterspil, das 
ein von zwélfen aufgefiihrter Schwerttanz gewesen zu sein scheint, wobei 
ein Tanzer vortreten und den Sommer vorstellen méchte, der den Winter 
aus dem Land schlug : 


Fridebolt setzte Gf den huot 
wolgefriunt, und gang ez vor, 
bint daz éstersahs zer linken sinet, 
...-Das Anbinden des éstersahs, des Ostermessers, lasst auf Beibehalten 
eines besonderen, altertiimlich geformten Schwertes schliessen ; wie die 
ésterfladen, dsterstuopha (R.A. 298) und 6éstermane in Mondform 
(Brem. Wb.) ein Backwerck von heidnischem Aussehen andeuten ! 
Das Schwert kann der Ostara, wie sonst der Fricka zu Ehren geschwungen 
worden sein.” 
There is no doubt that this custom quoted by Grimm shows the 
sacred and magical demon-banishing nature of the sax.! _ ‘lhere are 
still traces of this idea in the later Middle Ages. In St. Jiirg 
Reiterlied it is said : 
...Drauf zog er seinen ostersax 
Des Teufels Kind zu téten. . . 


The function of the weapon in the banishment of demons permits the 
assumption that this magical use of the sax is a very old one and goes 
back to its original form, 7.e. the stone knife. 

This is confirmed by the Beowulf and Grettis sagas. Both heroes 
have swords, the form of weapon which was given to the ‘Teutons 
by the Roman-Celtic culture. But their magic against the demons 
is not strong enough. It is only the demonic neighbourhood which 
makes the cave sword strong against the Grendel mother. It is 
quite obvious in both sagas that the magically strongest weapon 


1 Frazer, The Golden Bough, iii. 228 et seq., gives numerous instances of the 
magical use of old stone weapons, for instance: “‘ amongst the Moquis of 
Arizona stone knives, hatchets, and so on have passed out of common use, but are 
retained in religious ceremonies.” 
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against the demons is the oldest form which mankind ever produced, 
the seax. ‘That is the reason why Grettir refuses the sword in order 
to take the seax found in the grave to the ghost fights. ‘That is the 
reason why the terrible dragon can only be conquered by Beowulf 
with a seax, and that is also the reason why the seax is in the hand of 
the most terrible demon, Grendel’s mother, for the defence of the 
cave, the abode of the demons themselves. 

The Germanic saga thus gives us an insight into a very old cus- 
tom, the form of which we see preserved in the Teutonic Osterspil 
as well as in the Indian exorcism of to-day.! 

The facts discovered throw a new light also on the name of the 
Saxons. Grimm (Deutsches Worterbuch, vol. 8, p. 1604) connects 
the name of the tribe with the weapon sax by stating that the sax 
is the characteristic weapon of the tribe. ‘This is the opinion, too, 
of Ernst Férstemann (Altdeutsches Namenbuch). ‘The relation 
between the name of the tribe and the weapon has always been 
correctly stated. But the question as to the reason for this con- 
nection has neither been put nor answered. The other Germanic 
tribes, after the period of migration, still had the sax, as well as the 
Celtic-Roman swords. Nevertheless they were not called Saxons. 
How can we explain this? Only in a historical way. Ptolemy 
already mentions the name of the “ Saxones.” It is the name given 
by those tribes wandering southwards to all those who stuck in a 
conservative way to the name and form of the original weapon in the 
home of the Teutons, while the southern tribes mainly used the 
Celtic and Roman long sword. On the other hand, it is not an 
accident that they fixed their attention on the weapon for the name 
of the tribe. Just this weapon had a sacred and magical significance 
in the old home. The god who is perhaps the highest of the old 
Teutons was called Sahsnot, companion of the Sax. ‘The sacred and 
magical meaning of the name is combined with the Roman name for 
the demon exorcist in about twenty Roman inscriptions which have 
been found in the Lower Rhine district, bearing the name of Hercules 
Saxanus. We saw in our analysis of Beowulf that the name of the 
Saxons must have been connected for a long time with the memory 
of the old magic rite dating back to the dawn of mankind. 

* Primitive man understands cause and effect as the emanation or radiation 


of a magic power inherent in things (mana, orenda). ‘Thus he regards the effect 
of his own weapon as magic. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT AND “BELTED WILL” HOWARD 


SHAKESPEARE’S deliberate change of the names of Orlando and his 
father and brothers from those given in Lodge’s Rosalynde is a 
matter of common knowledge ; and his choice of the ancient Norman 
surname of de Boys, which also occurs as de Bois and de Bosco, has 
evoked some comment : an effort has been made to identify “ old 
Sir Rowland ” with the de Bois family of Weston-in-Arden because 
they had for their crest “ A stag’s head couped argent ” !—sup- 
posedly referred to in the song “‘ What shall he have who killed the 
deer?” The Rainsford family, however, in the same locality, 
had a similar crest ; and on that slender basis has also claimed part 
inspiration of As You Like It.2 Such theories have very little to 
substantiate them. The play shows no connection between the 
song and Orlando ; crests with deer’s heads were not uncommon ; 
and not even tradition shows any relation between Shakespeare and 
this family of de Bois. On the other hand, the dramatist was “ on 
terms of familiarity with Sir Henry and Lady Rainsford ” *: this 
makes the probability even less, for the song, with its salacious 
reference to wearing a“ horn,” 4 could only be interpreted as an 
outrageous insult to any family to which it was applied. What 
significance, moreover, would these local Stratford people have to 
a London audience? And, perhaps most important of all, they 
have supplied no parallels either to the plot of the play or to the 
characters of Orlando and his brothers. When Shakespeare wrote 
As You Like It he had been living in London for some years ;_ he 
was writing popular plays for a London audience: if the name of 
de Boys has any significance in the play, surely one should look for 

1 R. Boyce, N. and Q., May 26, 1928. 

® A. Rainsford, N. and Q., June 30, 1928, and September 1, 1928. 

* J. Q. Adams, Life of William Shakespeare, Boston, 1926, p. 450. 

* This common joke on “ horns ” as a symbol of cuckoldry is reiterated in the 
play, eg. Ill. iii. 45 et seq., IV. i. 58 et seg., IV. ii. 15 et seg. Of course, the Eliza- 


s could not fail to grasp the double entendre and interpret the song 
accordingly. 
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this significance in London rather than in Stratford. Perhaps 
Professor Sisson is right in suggesting that William and Thomas 
Lodge are the originals of Orlando and Oliver;! but the play 
seems to direct us to exalted circles for the prototypes. 

In Shakespeare’s time the main line of the ancient family of 
de Bois had long since become extinct. During the thirteenth 
century a succession of the hereditary owners of the estates had been 
called Sir Ernald de Boys ; and French suggests that Ernald supplied 
Shakespeare with the names Roland and Orlando.? In the following 
century, however, Alice, daughter and heir of Sir Robert de Boys, 
married the admiral Sir John Howard ; and thus the main line of the 
family and its estates were merged with the great house of Howard, 
from whom the Dukes of Norfolk are descended. If Shakespeare 
had in mind any contemporary reference in the name Sir Rowland 
de Boys or in Orlando de Boys, surely the Elizabethans, who were 
genealogically minded, would apply such a reference not to an 
obscure cadet branch of the family in the Midlands but to some 
contemporary representative of the main line, some person well 
known to the London of the day, if there were any such person whom 
the events and the character of Orlando would approximately fit. 

Lord William Howard, made famous by Sir Walter Scott as 
“ Belted ” or “ Bauld ” Will, was, like Orlando, the third son of a 
great noble, Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk. His father betrothed 
him as a child to the Lady Elizabeth Dacre, one of two sisters whose 
lives and fortunes were as closely bound together as those of Celia 
and Rosalind. They were heiresses to extensive estates on the 
Scottish border; but, their father dying, their uncles claimed the 
estates by “ tail-male ” and prosecuted their claim at first by litiga- 
tion and in 1569 by joining in the rebellion of the Northern Earls 
against Queen Elizabeth’s government. The failure of the rebellion 
nullified their claim, but still did not leave the sisters in undisputed 
possession. About this time both of Lord William’s parents died 
and left him, like Orlando, under the care of his half-brother Philip 
Howard, who, like Shakespeare’s Oliver, seems to have taken his 
responsibility very lightly. In 1577, before Lord William had gone 
to college or the Lady Elizabeth Dacre was fully grown, the two were 

? C.J. Sisson, Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans, Cambridge (Mass.), 1933. 
* As You Like It, ed. Furness Var., p. 2. 
* On the life of Lord William Howard, see his Household Books, ed. Ornsby, 


Surtees Soc., Ixviii., 1878. 
* See D.N.B., sub Lord William Howard. 
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married ; and Lord William started upon a career of more than 
twenty years’ litigation to obtain his wife’s inheritance. Francis 
Dacre, a younger brother, claimed the estates, alleging, like the 
uncles, that they had been entailed upon the male heirs. Legal 
procedure of the day was interminable ; and this claim was slowly 
being defeated in a series of lawsuits when one Gerard Lowther, 
probably the tool of Leicester, who hated the Howards, claimed most 
of the property for the Queen. Under Lowther’s influence, the court 
at Carlisle in 1589 declared in favour of the Crown, Lord William 
being meanwhile imprisoned, ostensibly because he had become a 
Roman Catholic in 1584, but more probably so that he could not 
appear in court to contest the claim. For twelve years he and his 
wife were dispossessed, the Crown allowing them a somewhat pre- 
carious pension in lieu of their rights. In 1595 Sir William, despair- 
ing of his cause, begged the Queen to grant him at least some small 
estates in return for the large ones that she had appropriated ; but 
still negotiations dragged on, although even Coke assured her that 
she had no legal right to the Dacre lands. Finally, the government 
allowed Lord William to repurchase his wife’s inheritance for the 
great sum of approximately {10,000 ; and, in 1601, he came into 
full possession ; and the estates were at last divided between his 
wife and her sister. 

While these final arrangements were being completed, William 
Shakespeare, in the summer of 1600,! composed a play celebrating 
the final success of the third son of Sir Rowland de Bois in making 
his fortune by marrying a rich heiress, whose estates had been 
sequestered but finally were returned. In Lodge the youth regains 
his lands by battle ; in Shakespeare, by peaceful means. In Lodge, 
Orlando’s struggle is a matter purely of physical prowess; in 
Shakespeare, it is rather economic and realistic to contemporary 
conditions.2 When Shakespeare created Orlando, did he have in 
mind the difficulties of family and fortune, then nearing solution, 
of young Lord William Howard? Surely the years of litigation 
had made them a commonplace of courtly circles ; and Sir William 
himself, the “ Belted Will” famous for generations in song and 
story, was a fit prototype for such a hero as Orlando, the “ gentle, 
strong and valiant.” ? Lord William lived an active life almost to 


1 See T. W. Baldwin, M.L.N., xxxix. 447 et seq. 
® See the present writer, “‘ Orlando, the Younger Brother,”* P.Q., xiii. 72 et seq. 
* As You Like It, 11. iii. 6-7. 
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the day of his death at the great age of seventy-seven ; and his con- 
stant struggle to suppress banditry in the north suggests a physical 
prowess comparable to that of Orlando. He had, moreover, 
“strength and resolution ” of character; and “ his abhorrence of 
all that was base and ignoble, left unquestionably an impression 
strong and lasting upon the country over which his influence 
extended.” ! Shakespeare, furthermore, not only must have 
known of Lord William but may well have had his personal 
acquaintance. Down to 1603 my Lord lived chiefly in Middlesex, 
and was much at court prosecuting his claims.2 His interests were 
antiquarian and literary: he edited Florence of Worcester’s 
Chronicle ; he seems to have been one of the first members of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; and he collected manuscripts and Roman 
sculpture. Unquestionably he was interested in the drama, for 
his private account books show that in later life again and again he 
gave his patronage to the strolling players that penetrated as far 
north as his seat at Naworth Castle ;4 and he was a man of “ great 
liberality” and open-handed “ munificence.”5 Surely in his 
London days he must have frequented the theatres and had some 
acquaintance with actors and playwrights. 

Perhaps the material here collected is mere coincidence ; perhaps 
Shakespeare changed the name of Lodge’s hero to de Boys by chance ; 
perhaps it was mere chance that Shakespeare at just this time wrote 
a play showing how the third son of a great noble, through much 
trial and misfortune, came finally to his wife’s rightful inheritance. 
On the other hand, perhaps Shakespeare selected for his comedy an 
old story that would glance at a contemporary cause célébre and so 
have special interest. But the idealized depiction of Orlando 
suggests even further that perhaps the engaging Sir William had 
inspired or persuaded him to plead his pending case before the public 
in a play sufficiently similar to suggest a parallel and yet close enough 
to an old story to safeguard both dramatist and patron.6 Shake- 
speare’s Timon clearly implies his reverence for the hereditary 
aristocracy 7; and a plea for the restitution of the Dacre estates to 

' Ornsby, op. cit., xxxi. * Tbid., xxxv. and xxxviii. 

8 Ibid., ix., xxii., xl., xlix., lvii. * Tbid., 1. 

® Ibid., liii. et seq. 

* In just this fashion Hamlet defends the play presented before the King and 
Queen ; he points out that it is an Italian story and so cannot have any application 
to affairs in Denmark, and outwardly the King accepts this defence. 


” See the present writer, ‘‘ The Theme of Timon of Athens,” M.L.R., xxix. 
20 et seq. 
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their rightful heiress is just the sort of cause that one might expect 
him to champion willingly and with effect. 
Joun W. Draper. 


THREE BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER PLAYS 


Mr. OLIPHANT’S very interesting remarks (in R.E.S., April, 1936) 
on three of the six plays I discussed in R.E.S., July, 1935, may expect 
some response, which must be of the briefest. 

In regard to The Woman’s Prize, which, mainly on metrical 
grounds, I assigned to 1617-22, he objects that the character of the 
piece as a reply to Shakespeare’s Taming demands a much earlier 
date for the original production. I may admit that, and might even 
support it by two passages of regular decasyllabic end-stopped lines 
(I. ii. 107-23, II. il. 55-67) with only two exceptions in each, regularity 
which one would pronounce impossible to Fletcher, save about the 
time of The Faithful Shepherdess (before 1610). But both passages 
are exceptional, being burlesque of solemn oaths or invocations 
by single speakers, inserted in a play vastly more broken and irregular 
than he wrote even in 1610. Our play, even if first written or begun 
much earlier, has been wholly rewritten at a far later date, and 
Herbert’s “ ould play ” in 1633 need mean no more than before his 
own accession as licenser on May 14, 1622. 

As regards The Noble Gentleman, he rightly conjectures that I 
have abandoned the rather hasty suggestion I formerly made of a 
possible connexion with Tourneur’s The Nobleman. But | seem 
to have misunderstood him as holding a revision of our play in 
1626: he speaks now of “ many signs of alteration,’ which he 
apparently distinguishes from revision, perhaps confining the latter 
term to changes by the original author. Call it what you will, the 
signs of change in 1626, and that very careless and damaging, are plain 
to see, and due perhaps to one of the players. 

As to Love’s Cure, while the catchword in the 1647 folio proclaims 
the prologue’s leaf as belonging rather to The Queen of Corinth, 
the brief epilogue speaks decidedly of a single author (‘‘ our author ” 
and “ he ’’), which it would never do if famous Beaumont or Fletcher 
could be claimed as assistant, unless its writer were quite ill-informed 
or hastily indifferent. Massinger’s hand in the play we have is 
abundantly clear from the parallels observed by Boyle in New Shak- 
spere Society’s Transactions, 1880-6, pp. 579-80; and his close 
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Spanish original, La Fuerza de la Costumbre, was only printed in 
1626 or (as Mr. Oliphant) 1625. Of Massinger’s London life before 
his poverty found temporary relief from Henslowe in 1613-14 we 
know nothing: and his first success was The Virgin Martyr 
(published 1622); but he was working unacknowledged with 
Fletcher a few years before that, and it seems not improbable that 
some fragments of Beaumont’s writing, as well as of Fletcher’s, 
might pass into his hands on the latter’s death on August 29, 1625. 
Mr. Oliphant’s grip on Beaumont’s style may well be much firmer 
than my own, but I can feel no assurance of his hand in Love’s 
Cure. The real superfluity of Lazarillo to its action may support an 
extraneous origin for him; but how his namesake of The Woman 
Hater can be either origin of or derivative from him I cannot at 
all conceive. There is a world of difference between Beaumont’s 
epicure, with his fastidious and fantastic pursuit through infinite 
perils of the dainty of an umbrana’s head (a rare fish), and the 
starveling of our play. In Hazlitt’s collection, if I remember right, 
there is an early piece grounded on the famous Spanish novel, 
Lazarillo de Tormes (before 1554), which used to be assigned to 
Mendoza ; and in that dramatic piece the novelist’s starving page 
Lazaro first appears on our stage. ‘That piece is surely used in 
Blurt, Master Constable (printed 1602), from which I take it our 
Lazarillo is derived. Waiving the question of Middleton’s author- 
ship of Blurt and The Spanish Gipsy, I do not think the numerous 
and close parallels I cited between those plays and Love’s Cure are 
to be lightly brushed aside. 

I always prefer to agree with rather than differ from Plato ; but 
I fear Mr. Oliphant’s kindly attribution of ‘ many admirers ” to 
my obscure self betrays in him an imaginative quality which may be a 
danger to his scholarship. 

R. Warwick Bonp. 


THE EPHESIAN MATRON VERSUS THE PLATONIC 
LADY 


Tue Platonic cult which flourished in the court of Charles I and 
descended to the Restoration under the patronage of the solemn 
French romances that succeeded Astrée was never without its 
Opponents, but few of them would have thought it necessary to 
purify the cult until Mrs. Katherine Philips came to found her 
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“* Society of Friendship ” in 1651. More congenial to Restoration 
ideas of purification, however, was the satirizing of hypocrisy, and 
this was provided for the cult by a physician in ordinary to the late 
king. Dr. Walter Charleton, who was perhaps not unmindful of 
Mrs. Philips’s efforts, attacked the Platonic cult from the naturalistic 
side in his prose fiction The Ephesian Matron, first published 
apparently in 1653.! As this work appears never to have been 
considered in discussions of the anti-Platonics, it may not be amiss 
to give a brief account of the nature of its attack. 

The framework of Charleton’s satire is the familiar tale out of 
Petronius, told to the accompaniment of philosophical reficctions 
that conclude in a discourse upon the nature of love, to which the 
narrative dénouement is attached. ‘The last section is called “ Of 
Platonique Love,” and both it and the prefatory “ Letter,” together 
with the story itself, are an attack upon such love. In his prefatory 
“‘ Letter’ to a person of honour, Charleton leaves the Platonic 
ladies, adversaries of the matron, “to consult their grand Oracle 
Lilly, how to find out ” his patron’s “‘ most humble Servant.” He 
also apologizes for the philosophical trappings of his story : 

If I have set her forth in an equipage somewhat too grave and solemn, 
according to the fashion of my own phansy, which is most delighted with 
sad colours, and plain usefull garments ; so that she may now seem the 
Mistresse rather of a Philosopher than of a Courtier : it was, because I 
would not have her appear altogether a stranger, and ignorant of the mode 
of the time, wherein the greatest levity and licentiousnesse, is commonly 


wrapt up in the most austere looks, and sober formality of dresse ; ; and 
Lasciviousness generally usurps the long veil of Modesty.2 


Here the satire glances at the Puritans and throws a dubious light 
upon Platonic love “ as a tradition of courtliness ” maintained against 
“the dull righteousness of Puritan morality.” 3 Of the matron’s 
religion Charleton is ironically uncertain, “‘ because (contrary to the 
custom of her sex) she is very reserved in that particular ”’ : 


. I should take her to be of old Epicurus’s Faith, following the simple 
dictates of mother-Nature, and living by the plain rule of her own Jnclina- 
tions ; as holding it a contradiction, to be born under one Law, and to 
another bound : or else a Sister of the Family of Love, which scruples at 

* Other editions in 1658, 1659, and 1668 ; the editions of 1653 and 1658 I 


have not seen. It was translated into Latin by Bartholomew Harris in 1665. 
1658 and 1668 editions were published with The Cimmerian Matron by P. M., 
Gent. 


2 The Ephesian Matron (London, 1659), sig. Aq’. 
* Cf. P. W. Souers, The Matchless (Cambridge, 1931), p. 259. 
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no freedom with a sanctifi’d Brother, & justifies her familiarity with 
fervency of zeal, and suggestions of the spzrit.1 


Noteworthy in this passage are the familiar intrusion of Epicurus 
into Charleton’s thought and the striking and significant quotation 
from the double law of Fulk Greville’s Mustapha ; they suggest the 
libertine interpretation of the Law of Nature which came to mark the 
Hobbists.2 But the Ephesian matron does not only differ from the 
Platonic ladies in her religion : 


Besides that, she is a professed enemy to their darling, Platonick Love ; 
and ingenuously confesseth, she knowes no flames, but such as arise from 
the difference of Sex, and are kindled in the blood, and other luxuriant 
humours of the body: and that her Amours alwaies tend to the propaga- 
tion of somewhat more Material, than the simple Ideas of vertue, of which 
our Philosophicall Ladies so much talk.3 


Indeed, the prefatory “ Letter ” alone is enough to drive the Platonic 
ladies to consult Lilly on the identity of an author who did not risk 
his name on the title-page. 

The story of the Ephesian matron as retold by Charleton would 
give Petronius no occasion for envy, since it is weighed down by 
satirical reflections which are much the most interesting part of the 
work. Some of these comments deserve mention. In view of the 
heroical taste of the age, it is pertinent if by no means novel to learn 
that “the tyranny of Love over even Heroical Minds . . . hath 
given occasion to men to call it the Heroical Passion.” + But 
Charleton has little patience with the contemporary wits who find 
something like virtue in a fatiguing vice or an added zest in the favours 
of Platonic reserve : 

I am not ignorant, there are a sort of Heretiques in Love, who prize 
no pleasures that come easily; and think it below their Courage to 
engarrison that Fort, whose Gates are thrown open at first Summons : 


as if Delight were the more gratefull and transcendent for being difficult 
and tedious in acquisition.® 


ce 


And he has even less patience with “ the nice Distinction, which 
Flattery hath imagined, betwixt Love and Lust ; as if one were 
the genuine off-spring of the Mind alone, the other the spurious 


* Charleton, op. cit., sig. A6". In short, her tendencies are libertine; the 
Familist suggestion is a wicked glance at another devotion of love. 

* See my article “ The Libertine Donne,” Philological Quarterly, xiii. (1934), 
pp. 276-91, and Mustapha, ‘‘ Chorus Sacerdotum.” 

* Charleton, op. cit., sig. A&". 

* Ibid., p. 70. ® Ibid., p. 72 
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issue of the Body.” ! On the contrary, unprejudiced inquirers 
into that “‘ which is generally understood to be Love, (for, we are 
not now upon the consideration of Amity, or Friendship) will not 
be easily perswaded, that there is any so great Dissimilitude or 
Disparity betwixt them, as that they may not be deduced from one 
and the same principle, at least, that they can be divided.” 


This, I presume, will be somewhat distastfull to the pure and refined 
Disciples of the Platonique sect, who profess to be inamoured onely 
on the beauties of the Soul, wholly rejecting all respects of flesh and blood, 
and entirely devoting their Courtship to contemplate, and entranse them- 
selves in admiration of the lovely Idea’s of Virtue: nor will the Ladies 
(made, doubtlesse, of a mold much finer and less sulphureous, than other 
coorser Mortalls are,) be well pleased to hear their sweet and cleanly 
Flames should be aspersed with the mixture of grosse and sooty Exhala- 
tions, such as arise from Ardours of the Body.2 


The exception of friendship may be in deference to Mrs. Philips ; 
it is more likely the result of his comparison of ancient and modern 
Platonics, which needs to be quoted at length : 


First, our Platoniques are generally of different sexes ; whereas Socrates 
and his Darling, Alcibiades were both Masculine. Secondly, ours are 
commonly both Young, and in the Canicular or scortching years of life: 
but Socrates was Ancient, and superannuated for the incitements of 
wanton desires. Thirdly, Ours are generally far short of that Wisdome 
and those Virtues, that are requisite to engender the like Excellencies in 
others. Again, Ours pretend to love, because they would Learne, not 
Teach, and the Male Platonique (forsooth) is ever admiring and extolling 
the content he takes in contemplating the idea’s of those rare Virtues, 
which he discovers daily in the Female ; while she (Good modest Soul !) 
is as much transported with those perfections of Mind, she discerns in 
Him: when, indeed, those Virtues and Excellences are kept so close, that 
no person else can perceive any such in either of them. Lastly, Ours 
(especially the Women) are for the most part Married to others, and so 
ought to propagate Virtue, (if they have so much as to spare) rather in 
their Husbands and Children, than in Strangers: but, alas! those 
Relations are despised, in comparison of the Noble Lover, who alon: serves 
to be made wiser and better. I could reckon up many other Differences 
more, but these are enough to let you see, what vast Disparity is betwit 
the Platonique Love of the Ancients, and that of modern Puritan |overs ; 
and how little reason they have to usurp either the Example of Socrates, 
or auctority of Plato, for their patronage.* 


This Platonic attitude toward love and marriage indicates the way 
in which the précieuse tradition influenced the social mode of Restora- 


1 Charleton, op. cit., p. 75. * Ibid., pp. 76-77. * Ibid., pp. 104-0. 
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tion comedy.! “I hope, therefore,” concludes Charleton, “ the 
wise and virtuous will not be offended, if I take leave (without 
prejudice to that noble Amity, called Friendship) to suspect, that 
this Platonique Passion is but an honourable pretence to conceal a 
sensual Appetite, and is (in plain truth) cousin German at least to 
that Love, which made our Ephesian Matron so gentle and obliging 
to the Souldier.” While insisting on naturalism, Charleton does 
except “ that noble Amity, called Friendship ” by means of which 
Mrs. Philips purified the Platonic cult, though Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor found even that friendship less pure than Christian charity.” 
But the Restoration dramatists revealed the comedy of the whole 
cult when judged by the standard which Charleton employs. 

Enough of The Ephesian Matron has been quoted to suggest 
the interest as well as the flavour of its satire, but the narrative vehicle 
cannot be said to live up to the ingenuity of its design. It is, never- 
theless, an amusing work which conducts us into the spirit of Restora- 
tion comedy by satirizing not only the Platonic but also the Puritan 
lover, who defied the natural man by at best “‘ an honourable pre- 
tence.” Not a little of its verbal effect is indebted to the 
“ Carmination or refinement ” of the language by that “ Heroical 
Wit ” whom Charleton saluted as the “ new flourishing Dr. Browne.” 


GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 


STEELE AND THE MOLESWORTH FAMILY 


Amonc the essays in The Tatler which deal with family matters, 
one of Steele’s best (No. 189) extols the behaviour of an unnamed 
country gentleman towards his sons. Steele tells of reading some 
letters, written by the children to their father, which contained “ all 
the little Passages of their Lives, and the new Idea’s they received as 
their Years advanced.” 

There is in them an Account of their Diversions as well as their 
Exercises ; and what I thought very remarkable, is, That Two Sons of 
the Family, who now make considerable Figures in the World, give 
Omens of that Sort of Character which they now bear, in the first Rudi- 
ments of Thought which they show in their Letters. 


The father was enabled by their frankness and confidence to advise 


Che 7 K. M. Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (New York, 1926), 


Cf“ A Discourse of Friendship,”” Works (London, 1864), i. 80-81. 
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the two boys intelligently in choosing their way of life. As a result, 
each proved subsequently to be admirably suited to his career. 


The elder, who is a Scholar, showed from his Infancy a Propensity to 
polite Studies, and has made suitable Progress in Literature ; but his 
Learning is so well woven into his Mind, that . . . he seems "rather to 
have contracted an Habit of Life, than Manner of Discourse. To his 
Books he seems to owe a good Oeconomy in his Affairs, and a Complacency 
in his Manners ; though in others that Way of Education has commonly 
a quite different Effect. The Epistles of the other Son are full of Accounts 
of what he thought most remarkable in his Reading : He sends his Father 
for News, the last noble Story he had read. I observe, he is particularly 
touched with the Conduct of Codrus, who plotted his own Death, because 
the Oracle had said, If he were not killed, the Enemy should prevail over 
his Country. Many other Incidents in his little Letters give Omens of a 
Soul capable of generous Undertakings ; and what makes it the more 
particular, is, That this Gentleman had, in the present War, the Honour 


and Happiness of doing an Action for which only it was worth coming 
into the World. 


Steele gives further details to show how this mutual understanding 
had fortunate results for both father and sons. He concludes the 
essay by describing a family in which such pleasant relationships 
did not exist. 

Editors of The Tatler and students of the ways of Addison and 
Steele as essayists have shown a pardonable curiosity about such 
characters as these.! Did the two most distinguished periodical 
writers of their time people their essays with creatures of their 
imaginations or did they produce faithful descriptions of living men 
and women? It has long been known that they did both on occa- 
sion. A few characters in The Tatler have been identified beyond 
question with actual persons of Steele’s day. Many more, including 
the second family described in this very essay,2 have been the 
subject of tentative suggestions. The great majority, however, are 
generally thought to have been begotten of the imaginations of the 
essayists themselves out of their wide experience with life in Queen 
Anne’s England. Any further identifications have, therefore, an 
interest somewhat beyond mere annotation. 

The number of The Tatler quoted above was published June 24, 


+ Ina note tw the passage about the heroism of the younger brother “ in the 
present war,” John Nichols remarked : ‘‘ Concerning these brothers, who seem 
to have been men of some figure, and whose father appears to have been alive at 
the date of this Paper, any information would be very acceptable” : The Tatla 
(London, 1789), iii. §32 n. 

* G. A. Aitken, ed., The Tatler (London, 1899), iii. 789 n. 
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1710. Four days later a country gentleman in Yorkshire made the 
following comment upon it in a letter to his wife in Dublin : 

I must recommend to your reading The Tatler, of Saturday, the 24th 
instant. There you will find a huge compliment passed upon our two 
eldest lads and no small one to their father, and ’tis the greater because 
we are none of his intimates. I am glad I was not in town, for fear 
people should think these were bespoken commendations.! 


The author of the letter, Robert (later Viscount) Molesworth, had 
reason to be proud of his two eldest sons. From their childhood 
he had taken a lively interest in their education. In the spring of 
1690, when John was eleven years old and Richard ten, their father 
was in Denmark on a diplomatic mission. “ A good tutor for the 
children,” he instructed his wife from Copenhagen, “‘ is one of the 
principal points, and a discreet French boy, who wears a livery, to 
look after them.” Robert Molesworth’s preface to his An Account 
of Denmark (1694) is very largely devoted to the subject of education. 
He laments that gentlemen’s sons were too often trained to be 
pedants rather than men of the world, and points out with great good 
sense that boys were sent abroad to travel without knowing enough 
of the political traditions of their own country to compare them 
profitably with what they saw on the Continent.” 

The early letters of John and Richard Molesworth to which 
Steele alludes do not seem to have survived. But a letter from 
their father to their mother, dated from London in 1698, lends colour 
to Steele’s account of the harmony between Squire Molesworth and 
his sons. On visiting them at their lodgings, the squire had dis- 
covered “ the stinginess of those who diet my 2 sons here. Really,” 
he declares, “‘ I must hasten their departure to prevent their being 
starved. ‘The boys and their tutor are extreme modest and complain 
rather in a laughing than angry manner to me; Jack thinks it a 
very hard matter to make a meal for 5 persons out of 3 boiled eggs, 
but says, as long as there is bread and beer, he will find no fault.” 3 
Molesworth’s delight in his sons’ good-humoured spartanism must 
command the instant sympathy of readers much less sensitive than 
Steele. 


‘ Report on Manuscripts in Various Collections, viii. (1913), 247. 

* Thomas Hollis, whose books have long formed a cherished part of the Harvard 
College Library, owned both An Account of Denmark and Molesworth’s translation 
of Hotman’s Franco-Gallia. On the fly-leaf of his copy of the latter, over his 
signature, Hollis wrote, “ ‘he Translator’s preface to Franco-gallia, and the preface 
to the Account of Denmark are two of the NOBLEST prefaces in the English 
language.” ® Various Collections, viii. (1913), 210. 
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Both John and Richard Molesworth were destined to serve their 
country well. By the summer of 1706 John had been appointed 
to the commissionership of the stamp office, and in February, 1710, 
four months before Steele’s Tatler, he became the Queen’s envoy 
to the Duke of Tuscany at Leghorn.! His position there was 
made awkward by the visits of Jacobite exiles, who recognized neither 
Queen Anne’s sovereignty nor the dignity of her envoy.2 But his 
tact and pleasing personality proved valuable. George Berkeley, 
who travelled with him and Richard from Genoa to Paris in the 
summer of 1714, reported “a very pleasant journey,” and on his 
visits to London he enjoyed the company of the wits.° His diplo- 
matic career continued, with a few interruptions, until his death in 
1726. 

Richard, the second son, was allowed to change his plans for a 
legal career in order to campaign with Orkney on the Continent. 
The heroic deed to which Steele’s Tatler alludes took place at 
Ramillies. In escaping a charge by the French cavalry, Marlborough 
was thrown from his horse. His aide-de-camp, Captain Molesworth, 
“* quitted his horse and got the Duke mounted again.” 4 After the 
French had charged by, according to one of the many versions of 
the story, Richard caught the Duke’s charger and escaped to rejoin 
his general. In any case, it was a bold exploit. No wonder that 
Steele refers to it as ““ an Action for which only it was worth coming 
into the World.” In 1707 Dick Molesworth became a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Coldstream Guards, Steele’s old regiment, and in 
1710 led a regiment on foot in Spain. He commanded troops at 
Preston and continued his military career for many years. 

That Steele knew both John and Richard is highly probable. 
The references to John in Swift’s Journal to Stella show that the 
essayist and the young diplomat had at least two friends in common, 
Dartiquenave and Swift himself. Furthermore, Steele fell heir 
to John’s old position as commissioner of the stamp office when 
the latter went off to Italy as her majesty’s envoy.® ‘There is 
no direct indication that Captain Steele ever met Colonel Dick 


1 Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), vi. 5°, 
55° 


2 Report on the Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Portland, v. (1899), 79, 71- 
* Temple Scott, ed., The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (London : Bell and 
Sons, 1897-1908), ii. 13, 15, 19, 37- ca 

* Portland MSS., iv. (1897), 310. See also G. M. Trevelyan, Ramillies and 
the Union with Scotland (London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1932), p. 113- 
® ‘Their names are linked by Luttrell in his entry of February 28, 1710. 
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Molesworth, but it would be strange if Marlborough’s rescuer 
had not at least been pointed out to him in London between cam- 
paigns. It may be worth noting that Richard left England to join 
Marlborough only two weeks after the laudatory Tatler appeared. 

The most curious link between Steele and Richard Molesworth 
is furnished by Dr. Johnson. Speaking of Mallet’s projected life 
of Marlborough and the history of the source material that was to 
go into it, Johnson says : 


The papers supposed to contain the necessary information were 
delivered to the lord Molesworth, who had been his favorite in Flanders. 
When Molesworth died the same papers were transferred with the same 
design to Sir Richard Steele, who in some of his exigences put them in 
pawn. 


As Birkbeck Hill pointed out,! Richard Molesworth, who served 
under Marlborough, outlived Steele. But Johnson is right in imply- 
ing that each of them designed, at one time or another, to write a 
history of Marlborough’s achievements. As early as 1714 Steele 
announced in The Reader, No. 6, that he had in his custody 
“authentick Papers” from which to compose an account of 
the Duke’s service in Flanders. In 1723 Richard Molesworth 
complained to his brother John that the history of the Duke of 
Marlborough, which was to be the “ chief affair” of his life, was 
lagging “ because I have hitherto in vain been dunning Her Grace 
for certain materials, which are necessary to my first setting out.” ? 
It is not impossible, in view of Johnson’s other inaccuracy, that 
Steele had the documents first and that after his fiasco the Duchess 
of Marlborough was lukewarm about turning them over to Colonel 
Molesworth. 

Robert Molesworth’s comment on the essay in The Tatler 
indicates that Steele was an acquaintance of his, though hardly an 
intimate friend. Nor do the essayist’s later tributes throw much 
light on the connection. One was a defence of Molesworth in 
The Englishman,’ at the time when he was removed from the Irish 
privy council for a slurring remark about the Irish convocation.‘ 


‘ G. B. Hill, ed., Lives of the Poets by Samuel Johnson (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1905), iii. 405. 
* Various Collections, viii. (1913), 354. Cf. p. 359. 
_* No. 46 (January 19, 1714). Compare Swift’s comment in The Public Spirit 
of the Whigs (Works, ed. 'l'emple Scott, v. 322). 
* For the attack on Molesworth, see The Examiner, vol. v., no. 14 (January 15, 
1714). Number 16 (January 22) is directed entirely against the Irish Whigs and 
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The other was anadmiring citation of An Account of Denmark to 
prop up Steele’s case against the Peerage Bill in 1719. In explain- 
ing how “ too great Power in the hands of the Nobility, has brought 
on the Ruin of many Free Nations,” Steele remarks : 


This was the Case of Denmark, of which a very accurate Account 
has been given by a Noble Lord of a neighbouring Kingdom, a Member 
of the House of Commons. Nothing can be better writ, or more 
instructive to any one that values Liberty, than the Narrative of that 
Tragedy in that excellent Treatise.! 


Since Molesworth favoured restricting the crown in the creation of 
new peers, he did not relish being quoted on Steele’s side of the 
question. His own pamphlet on the matter turned the analogy of 
Denmark against his opponent.2 There is, however, no evidence 
of personal animosity against Steele. 

The younger sons of Robert Molesworth, to the financial 
embarrassment of their father, also served the State. The Earl of 
Oxford, as Lord Treasurer, characteristically neglected to reward 
them and even withheld the funds for John’s diplomatic expenses. 
The burden of supporting his flock of young patriots eventually 
became intolerable, and in March, 1712, Molesworth wrote to 
Oxford as follows : 


I have five sons in her Majesty’s service, not in gainful employments ; 
three of them in the army in Spain and wounded this very year. Some 
of them have served very signally. I have one a clerk in the Treasury 
office, where he has been near three years, without one farthing of salary ; 
and I believe he has the character of one of the most sober and assiduous 
among them.? 


With all his bluntness, the squire shows the same pride in his family 
that appears so conspicuously throughout his letters. Steele could 
hardly have chosen a more striking illustration of loyal, intelligent 


parental guidance. 
ROBERT JOSEPH ALLEN. 


contains the sentence: “ May every one, who has III-will to them [the clergy], 
either tunely prevent, or quickly meet the Fate of Mr. Mo———th.”’ Number 17 
has an extensive reply to The Englishman, No. 46. 

2 The Plebeian, No. 1. 

2 A Letter from a Member of the House of Commons to a Gentleman without 
Doors, Relating to the Bill of Peerage (London : 1719), p.9. For an account of the 
controversy, see G. A. Aitken, The Life of Richard Steele (Boston, 1889), ii. 217. 

* Portland MSS., v. (1899), 151. 
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THE ANONYMOUS MASQUE IN MS. EGERTON 1994 


In a note on the anonymous masque in Brit. Mus. MS. Egerton 
1994, ff. 212-23 (R.E.S., April, 193 5), it was claimed that the masque 
as we have it is either the revision by an unknown hand of a work 
by Chapman or a substantially original work containing important 
borrowings from that poet. The second explanation is the more 
adequate, and there is reason to suspect that the borrowing may 
have been entirely from Byron’s Tragedy. Versions of Love’s long 
speech, of the “ Fortune’s wings” and the “ Danger haunting 
Desert” allegories, of the Blackthorn simile, and of the more 
distinctive of the single phrases (‘‘ in a florrishing peace”! and 
“breaches blowes and batteries ’’) occur, as indicated in the note in 
question, in Byron’s Tragedy, while most of the other phrases, etc., 
cited are not peculiar to Chapman.? 

J. D. Jump. 


' But see Barnavelt, 1. i. § (ed. Bullen), ‘‘ flourishing peace.’ 

* Thus “ Region of the aire ’’ appears in ‘Tamburlaine, I, v. ii. 187 and ITI, rr. 
ii. 2 (ed. Ellis-Fermor) ; “‘ peace or saffetey”” in Believe as you List, 111. iti. (ed. 
Sisson, 1. 1518), City-Madam, 1. ii. (ed. Gifford, iv. 15), and Unnatural Combat, 
ni. (i. 155) ; “‘ Happy & blest’ in Custom of the Country, 111. ii. 61 (Variorum 
Edn.), and Doctor Faustus, v. i. 36 (ed. Boas) ; “‘ sofft slepe ’ in Fair Maid of the 
Inn, 1. i. 350 (ed. Lucas), Four Plays in One, Triumph of Love (ed. Dyce, ii. 529), 
Great Duke of Florence, 111. i. (ii. 484), and Woman-Hater, 1. i. (i. 12); “* sicke 
ffeathers”’ in Believe as you List, tv. ii. (1. 2003), and Triumph of Peace, Song 1 
(ed. Gifford and Dyce, vi. 274); “‘ turne it all againe to Chaos ” in Prophetess, 
ll. i (viii. 229); and ‘‘ earths onely Parradice ”’ in Drayton’s To the Virginian 
Voyage, |. 24 (ed. Hebel, ii. 363). The relationship between Honour and Fortune 
and the phrase 


“The World 
is out off fframe’”’ 


have not yet been paralleled in this way. 
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Specimens of Sixteenth-Century English Handwriting, 
taken from Contemporary Public and Private Records. 
By Cyrit Batuurst JupGE, Ph.D. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 19335. 
$3.50; 15s. net. 12 XQ} in. 


PALOGRAPHY is coming more and more to be recognized as a 
necessary adjunct to the study both of history and literature, and 
any helps to the learning and teaching of the subject are sure to find 
a welcome. Certainly this attractive volume with its four and 
twenty excellent plates reproducing twenty-seven documents should 
prove of considerable service, and published at a moderate price 
should find an adequate demand. All the same, the book is open to 
a number of criticisms which forbid our regarding it as by any means 
the ideal. Most potential users will regret that to Mr. Judge “ It has 
seemed best, on the whole, to omit transcripts in order that the student 
may depend entirely on his own efforts in deciphering the docu- 
ments.” For use in class and seminar transcripts may not be needed 
—though in such circumstances a portfolio of loose plates is surely 
more convenient—but for the private student starting on the subject 
transcripts are really indispensable. Moreover, few will agree that 
“ample directions are given for accurate methods of transcription.” 
The four pages of introduction are quite inadequate for the pur- 
pose, and even so appear ill balanced and even perfunctory. The 
elaborate analysis of sixteenth-century hands into ten types seems out 
of place unless the subject of court hands was to be pursued in greater 
detail and more fully illustrated ; while the space could with better 
advantage have been devoted to giving a rather more helpful account 
of contractions and other difficulties likely to puzzle the beginner. 
Nor are the statements made always accurate. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to imagine a more misleading sentence than the follow- 
ing: “‘’T'wo minuscules were frequently employed instead of a 


majuscule, particularly in the proper names lloyd and ffrancis.” 
456 
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The truth is that “ ffrancis ” is no more than a graphic vanity for 
“ Francis,” whereas “lloyd” normally stood, not for “ Loyd,” 
but for ‘“‘Lloyd”’! This is a singular howler to find in a book 
intended for the serious guidance of students. 

The introduction is followed by a glossary, not as might have been 
expected of palzographical but of legal terms (including a few 
contractions). I presume that the terms are those that occur in the 
facsimiles, though nothing is said to that effect : otherwise the basis 
of selection escapes me. Next come two and a half pages of a 
“ Selected Bibliography,” which on the whole strikes me as a little 
eccentric. 

The plan that has governed the choice of the plates, the majority 
of which we are given to understand come from the author’s 
own collection, is a little difficult to grasp. To begin with, in a 
book of “ Specimens of Sixteenth-Century English Handwriting,” 
the fact that only two are drawn from the earlier half of the century 
(1520, 1522), while one, if not two, belong to the seventeenth 
(c. 1600, 1622), would seem to call for some explanation. Nor 
does there appear to be any principle governing the order of the 
documents, which is certainly neither chronological nor palzo- 
graphical. The collection begins with four items from Baildon’s 
Divers Sorts of Hands illustrating the secretary alphabet and hand 
and what he calls ‘‘ The sett hande in the Comnon Place ” (sic) 
and “ The sett chauncery hande.” But the court hands are pursued 
no further, for not more than one or two of the hands reproduced 
show any marked legal character, and in less than half a dozen does 
any legal influence seem traceable at all. All the rest may be classed 
as ordinary secretary hands: among these two or three stand out 
through their early character, only one through extreme currency 
and illegibility: there remain a dozen and a half very similar in 
general appearance and offering few if any difficulties to the 
decipherer. If the author is really expressing his intention when 
he says, “‘ the examples have been selected for the purpose of giving 
the widest possible variety of hands, both set and free,” he seems 
hardly to have been successful in carrying it out. No doubt it is 
desirable when possible to have documents reproduced in their 
entirety, though from the paleographical point of view it cannot be 
called essential ; but it seems rather extravagant in a collection of 
this sort to devote three whole plates to an ‘‘ Argument for Decreas- 
ing the Number of Maltsters ” and two to “ A Nuncupative Will.” 
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One feature that does strike one looking through the list of plates jg 
the excellent variety of documents put in requisition. Indeed, had 
not Mr. Judge assured us of the contrary, one might well have 
supposed that the selection had been made with a view to illus- 
trating diplomatic form rather than palzography. 

The collection deserves and will no doubt receive a welcome from 
students and teachers, but to produce a work that will really satisfy 
their needs will demand more care and imagination in selection, 
and far more generous and assured guidance, than are apparent in 


the present venture. 
W. W. Gres. 


Shakespeare’s Imagery and What It Tells Us. By Carotine 
F. E. Spurceon. (With Charts and Illustrations.) London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1935. Pp. xv-+408. 25s. net. 


THE complete collection and classification of Shakespeare’s images 
on which this study is based is a monument of patience and 
enthusiasm. It cannot have been an easy task ; and a reminder of 
its capital difficulty will be found in Appendix I, where Professor 
Spurgeon says that such a count “‘ must to some extent be an approxi- 
mate one, dependent on the literary judgment and methods of the 
person who has compiled it.” Before appraising the results one 
should consider the ways in which the methods can be no more than 
approximate ; for the margin of error, or variation, may be wide 
enough to lessen the scientific value which seems, at times, to be 
claimed for the results, though it need not lessen their value as 
accumulated impressions. 

The ultimate source of all the data is the text. But what text? 
Professor Spurgeon has used Gollancz’s Larger Temple Shakespeare, 
which generally gives the text of the Cambridge edition. It is a 
conservative text, but it has, for instance, about sixty emendations in 
Antony and Cleopatra, and many of these affect the images. In 
“ lackeying the varying tide,” and “‘ an autumn ’twas That grew the 
more by reaping,” the effective image-words are Theobald’s ; they 
may have been Shakespeare’s words, but we cannot know, and so 
long as any case at all can be made for the Folio readings “ lacking ” 
and “ Anthony,” conclusions about “ motiveless subservience ” and 
“the perennial seasons ” must be accepted cautiously. Again, in 
1 Henry IV “ the plumed estridges that wing the wind ”’ are Rowe’s, 
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is and the context would imply that Shakespeare’s “‘ interest in the 
flight of birds ” is not here in question. It would have been safer, 
e perhaps, to follow the original texts or to omit or qualify images 
= based on doubtful readings. Sometimes, of course, the evidence of 
other images confirms an emendation ; we may accept Hanmer’s 
“ spaniel’d me at heels” (Antony and Cleopatra, Iv. xii. 20) for the 
Folio’s “‘ pannelled ” with more assurance when we realize the 
frequency of the “‘ dog-candy ” image. (In problems of authorship, 
too, imagery might provide a useful test ; and for the development 
of that approach we await Professor Spurgeon’s next book.) 

In the study of imagery, some allowance ought to be made for 
Shakespeare’s reading; it is at least as important a part of his 
environment as anything else. Images may throw light on his 
reading: on the other hand, an image demonstrably borrowed from 
a book, or from the common stock, should perhaps not be counted 
equally with others. Professor Spurgeon admits Shakespeare’s 
s | “readiness to borrow ” as a general principle ; but she gives it no 
d i weight in her count, and very little in her comments. It is true that 
f | Shakespeare developed the light-imagery of Romeo and fFuliet far 
fr beyond the crude hints of Arthur Brooke ; but the running image of 
- growth and decay in the history plays is on a different level, arising 
e more inevitably from the subject, from the actual rose-emblems 
e ) andthe name “ Plantagenet,” and—here overlooked—from recurrent 
n conceits in the actual chronicles used by Shakespeare. It should not 
e 
e 
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be given much weight as evidence for Shakespeare’s love of garden- 
ing, and the comparison with other dramatists is misleading when 
none of them happens to have written ten history plays. Some at 
least of the animal-imagery of King Lear comes from Harsnet’s 
? Declaration ; in the Roman plays there are many reflections of the 
often figurative language of North’s Plutarch, of which “ no vessel 
can peep forth ” (Antony and Cleopatra, 1. iv. 53) is an example. 
(It is here quoted with a comment only on Shakespeare’s “‘ favourite 
verb ‘ peep.’””) Proverbs, one notices, rightly supply a classifica- 
tion in themselves (are they cross-referenced, and if so has the “ cat i’ 
the adage ” equal weight with other cats ?) ; but that classification 
| should have been widened to include a phrase so common in con- 
_ temporary writing as “ caterpillars of the commonwealth,” which 
here goes to swell the evidence for Shakespeare’s entomological 
interests. ‘The phrase “ tugg’d with fortune ” was used by Drayton 
and Daniel before Shakespeare ; it does not necessarily illustrate his 
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fondness for verbs of movement. “ Unkennelled ”’ is an example 
of a word that had much less force as an image in Shakespeare's 
time than now; while “ ensnared ”—probably his own coinage— 
had much more. The scales must be delicate indeed. 

More obvious problems are raised by the variety of size and shape 
among images. The author shows her consciousness of this ; yet 
a symbol covering most of a scene and a single word must, by her 
method, be reckoned alike. Her emphasis is always on the “ stuff 
or content ”’ of the image, rather than on the relation perceived or 
the underlying mental process; the “ stuff” is perhaps the only 
aspect of an image which can be counted or classified, but it is not the 
image itself. Nor is it, surely, of certain validity as evidence for the 
writer’s tastes and interests ; and Professor Spurgeon momentarily 
admits this by an occasional “‘ almost”: “the writer had almost 
certainly seen ”—lightning, or truant schoolboys, or the Avon under 
the Clopton Bridge, or martlets on Berkeley Castle. ‘The “ almost ” 
will vary for different readers ; in the matter of Shakespeare’s special 
interest in bowls, the checks applied do seem to abolish all doubt. 
But here, and often in Chapters VI and VII, not everyone will share 
the author’s tireless curiosity; and when Shakespeare finally 
emerges “‘ mens sana in corpore sano,” “ a marvellous good neigh- 
bour . . . and a very good bowler,” some will turn for an antidote 
to the Sonnets and Troilus and Cressida. 

More valuable conclusions are drawn in the chapters on “ Evi- 
dence in the Images of Shakespeare’s Thought,” where the grouping 
is according to the major term—Evil, Love, Time, Death. Shake- 
speare’s favourite comparison of evil to a weed is much more im- 
portant in what it tells us about his attitude to evil than in what it 
tells us about his attitude to gardening. Here the grouping is itself 
illuminating ; and especially interesting is Shakespeare’s habit of 
using a popular, pictorial notion—Cupid, the skeleton death, old 
father Time—as the basic assumption of his images. ‘There are also 
fresh examples of Shakespeare’s habit (formerly noted in the 
author’s British Academy lecture) of using recurrent “ complexes” 
of images; these also should be excellent evidence as tests of 
authorship, and possibly, since the trains of association are obscure, 
as psychological clues. 

In the second part of the book, where the grouping of images 
proceeds according to plays and the “leading motives ’’ are ex- 
plored, Professor Spurgeon has done her most admirable and per- 
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manent work. Here at least (though her distinction between 
“poetical” and “ unpoetical ”” images is a dangerous one) she 
applies tests of value. She quotes and remembers Coleridge’s 
remark that images “‘ become proofs of original genius only as far 
as they are modified by a predominant passion.” It was Coleridge 
also who noticed Shakespeare’s constant observance of the “ unity 
of feeling” ; and this is a unity to which images certainly con- 
tribute. A play of Shakespeare’s is planned—consciously or other- 
wise—from a centre ; there is, so to speak, a sun from which plot, 
character, words, metre all draw their light. But the centre cannot 
be defined in terms of any one of its derivatives : images provide one 
possible point of approach to it, but they are most valuable when 
considered in conjunction with other elements. Occasionally Pro- 
fessor Spurgeon suggests this—as in Appendix VII, on the pos- 
sibility of studying images in relation to character—but sometimes 
she insists on isolation. ‘The method is not consistent. She dis- 
agrees with Professor Wilson Knight on the “ gold-symbolism ” of 
Timon, because “‘ there is only one image from gold throughout the 
play.” But the reference to the thing and repetition of the word 
need not lie outside symbolism, as indeed she seems to admit when 
dealing with the “‘ star-symbolism ” of All’s Well. Professor Wilson 
Knight (whose work in the main she praises highly) is warned “‘ how 
misleading it may be in a study of this sort to trust to the impression 
rather than the fact.”” That remark reveals the danger to which the 
enumerator of images is exposed. Morgann may have been right 
when he said, “ In Dramatic Composition the Impression is the 
Fact”; and the value of the new “ facts’ about imagery may lie 
mainly in their relation to our impressions. 
KATHLEEN ‘TILLOTSON. 


At the Court of Queen Elizabeth. The Life and Lyrics of Sir 
Edward Dyer. By R. M. Sarcent. London & New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. xiv-+230. ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. SarcENT’s work is undoubtedly one of the best Elizabethan 
biographical studies that have appeared in recent years. He has 
not only collected a mass of significant information but has brought 
to it a ripe judgment and seasoned style which make his book 
delightful reading. 

The title, At the Court of Queen Elizabeth, was aptly chosen. 
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For the study of the rhythmic patterns which flowed through and 
from the court (for at least thirty years the focus of civilized and 
educated England) Dyer’s life offers a singularly steadying angle of 
vision. For this we have largely Dyer himself to thank. Perhaps 
his early set-back, when he retired from the court for two years in 
disgrace, brought the realization that the gilded snares of the 
courtier’s life and the wisdom of the golden mean were more 
than stock literary themes. Whatever the reason, Dyer had the 
poise which made a stable friend and trusted counsellor. As the 
son and heir of Sir Thomas Dyer, a protestant landowner whose 
estates had multiplied under Cromwell’s régime and Somerset's 
protecting hand, it was as Leicester’s protégé that he appeared at 
court and it was with the Protestant faction that his friendships were 
made. From the older families, whose conflicting loyalties tangled 
the web of home and foreign intrigue, Dyer stood apart. He took 
his place with the men (Leicester, Walsingham, and the Cecils) 
whom Tudor policy had constituted the backbone of the State. As 
the record of a man whose interests lay in maintaining the status quo, 
who made friends, respected friendship, and knew the folly of kicking 
against the pricks, Dyer’s life maintained a consistency and con- 
tinuity of pattern apt to be lost sight of in his age, when personality 
and individual achievement endeavoured to outstrip conceit. 
Among men who soared like Icarus and whose extravagances and 
follies set the barometer of Elizabethan character, to modern eyes, 
swinging madly, Dyer is a salutary reminder of the less considered 
many who preserved an equilibrium. 

Dyer is remembered to-day chiefly as the friend of Sidney and 
one of the “ crew of Courtly makers Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
her Majesty’s own servants ” whose lyrics marked the beginning 
of a new phase in English verse. Mr. Sargent shows us Dyer asa 
courtier who, in his youth, had fortune by the forelock and might 
have ousted Hatton in the Queen’s favour, as a widely travelled 
diplomat, a friend of Leicester, Walsingham, and Burghley, a 
backer of maritime enterprise whose name is perpetuated on the 
fringe of the Arctic, a metallurgist of some note, and an “ earnest 


searcher after the philosopher’s stone ” who, on behalf of Elizabeth 
and Burghley, spent a winter at Prague, endeavouring to acquire, 
from one of the most specious and nimble-fingered cozeners of the 
day, the secret which would, for a modest beginning, pay the nation’s 
defences against a second Armada. 
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Dyer was primarily a man of affairs. In the twenty years follow- 
ing his return to the court, after a period of disgrace in the early 
seventies, he commanded a steadily increasing measure of respect. 
Two embassies to the Netherlands, followed by others to Bohemia and 
Denmark, made it possible that he would succeed Walsingham as 
Secretary of State. Here, however, and again later, when the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster fell vacant, Dyer was dis- 
appointed. He received instead the Chancellorship of the Garter. 
The appointment carried honours, but Dyer would probably have 
sacrificed the insignia of a distinguished office for something more 
remunerative. Favours had not flowed his way. The stewardship 
of Woodstock and a monopoly of the tanning industry did not 
cover the expenses of a courtier and the upkeep of Winchester 
House. Encumbered with obligations which could, in the normal 
course of events, never be met, all Dyer could hope for was post- 
ponement of the day of reckoning or a golden shower. 

Dyer’s difficulties were those of his class. The burden of debt 
he carried was the price inevitably paid for the privilege of life at 
court. It is little wonder, therefore, that he was always searching for 
the clue that might lead to an El Dorado, either in the New World 
or in the crucible. Elizabeth and Burghley were no less anxious to 
figure as leading shareholders in any lucrative enterprise. Thus we 
see Dyer acting as commissioner in an anticipated gold-rush to 
Hudson’s Bay and as go-between in a Bohemian tragi-comedy with 
Elizabeth, Burghley, a plausible alchemist, and the Holy Roman 
Emperor as dramatis persone. Mr. Sargent’s able pen makes good 
copy of a piquant situation. 

Mr. Sargent follows up Dyer’s life-story with the collection and 
annotation of its ‘‘ marginalia”—the poems. Works incorrectly 
ascribed to Dyer have been weeded out from those which can be 
attributed to him with some certainty, and the data on which the 
selection is based, as well as the poems themselves, are documented 
in textual notes. For the poems accepted as Dyer’s, variant (verbal) 
readings are given. The position of the poems (thirteen in all plus 
some fragments), as an appendix to Dyer’s life, has deeper sig- 
nificance than the merely typographical. Dyer’s character, as 
reflected in his career, in the estimates of contemporaries, and in his 
letters, confirms the impression the lyrics convey of their writer’s 
sincerity, seriousness and reflective cast of mind. The elegiac 
strain “ most sweet, solemn and of high conceit,” that was remarked 
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by a contemporary who neither read carelessly nor used words 
indiscriminately, is the dominant, and only, note of the entire col- 
lection. The consistency of pattern in Dyer’s life is maintained in 
the poems and the pattern is the same. Dyer’s “ marginalia ” point 
and clarify the life as the life points and clarifies the poems. 

Concerning one of the poems, “ Amarillis,”’ Mr. Sargent has 
an interesting suggestion to make in linking it to an episode in the 
MS. Arcadia and in suggesting that the situation in both refers to 
Sidney, his sister, and Dyer. The identification of Dyer’s Amaryllis 
and Sidney’s Mira with the Countess of Pembroke is, perhaps, a 
little hazardous, and Greville’s poems to Myra ought to have been 
considered in this connection. As a corollary to the identification 
of Coridon as Dyer’s pastoral name, Mr. Sargent might have added 
that Dyer is almost certainly the Coridon of Breton’s elegy on Sidney 
and of Colin Clout Comes Home Againe. 

On the poems in general, Mr. Sargent endorses the judgment of 
Dyer’s contemporaries concerning the native derivation of his verse 
and points out the immense advantage Dyer enjoyed, as a courtier, 
in his acquaintance with the purest idiom of his day. For a man 
born in 1543, whose prevailing mood was elegiac, Dyer’s achieve- 
ment in exorcizing the doleful dumpish diction of the Saxonists is 
remarkable. The establishing of the date of Dyer’s birth and, 
consequently, of his pioneer position (recognized by contemporaries) 
among late Elizabethan court poets, is one of the many valuable con- 
tributions Mr. Sargent has made to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Dyer’s work. 

In general, however, Mr. Sargent is less sure in his touch as a 
literary critic than as a biographer and there are a fair number of 
points in his appendix on the poems which call for comment. First, 
some indication might have been given of the principle on which 
the poems are arranged. If, as seems to be the case, the arrange- 
ment is roughly chronological, the intertangling of Figures in V 
(“‘ A Fancy ”’) seems to mark a later phase of Dyer’s (and Elizabethan) 
poetic development than the simpler expression of VI (“ The Song 
in the Oak,” 1575) and XIV (‘‘ My mind to me a Kingdom is ”). 
Secondly, the “ rapid flux ” of the English language and the loss of 
final, inflexional e cannot be held responsible for the apparently 
halting metre of Wyatt and Surrey ; final, inflexional e¢ had dis- 
appeared at least a century earlier. ‘Thirdly, some of the notes on 
the poems are not particularly helpful ; I cannot see the relevance 
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of the quotation from Professor Rollins’s note to the Phenix Nest 
a propos of poem IX, stanza 1, nor why the perfectly simple meaning 
of the first two lines of VIII, stanza 3, could not be allowed to stand. 
Fourthly, in attributing to Dyer the elegy on Sidney, “ Silence 
augmenteth griefe,” Mr. Sargent has given his readers a problem 
to think about. His arguments for Dyer’s authorship and against 
Greville’s are not nearly so telling as they first appear. The omis- 
sion of the elegy from Greville’s collected works (1633) cannot be 
taken as conclusive evidence that Greville disclaimed it, as these 
appeared posthumously and were, in any case, incomplete. Nor does 
the metrical argument that Greville only used poulter’s measure in 
one of his poems, and that an imitation of Dyer, hold good : Greville 
used poulter’s measure in choruses I and III of Alaham and chorus IV 
of Mustapha. Nor is Mr. Sargent’s stylistic evidence for Dyer any 
more clinching, for the style of the elegy is far from being “‘ simple 
and straightforward ” and the metaphysical conceit of the seventh 
stanza, like the range of metaphor throughout the poem, is reminis- 
cent of Greville rather than Dyer. There is no external evidence 
for the authorship of this piece and though its rhythmic movement 
and figure patterning make Dyer’s authorship a possibility, its 
personifications (especially that of Time and Place in stanza 3—a 
favourite of Greville’s), its range of thought, and intellectual com- 
pression make it impossible to reject the possibility of Greville’s 
authorship. 

Lastly, the texts of these poems are poor and the account of 
their MS. sources is not exhaustive. They contain a fair number 
of literal errors (there are seven, for example, in poem II) and they 
are not even verbally flawless. In poem IV (from MS. Rawl. 
Poet. 148) line 15— 

Higher then the kissinge of her handes 

should read 
Higher then kissinge of her handes ; 

in line 1g— 


But say, as one a shepparde sayd— 


“one” (for “ once”), which seems to be the MS. reading, is 
better than Mr. Sargent’s “‘ one”; in line 54 in the same poem, 

although “ Syinge as life would part” gives better sense than 

“Lyinge as life would part,” the latter is the MS. reading ; 

aid in line 48, although the handwriting makes it difficult to 
30 
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determine whether the copyist intended to write u or n, 
These greeues the record beares 

is more probably what was intended than Mr. Sargent’s reading, 
“greenes.” Concerning this poem (“‘ Amidst the fairest mountain 
tops ”), which apparently exists only in this MS., it ought to have 
been recorded that the attribution to Dyer was a second thought, 
substituted by a later (but contemporary) hand for the Earl of 
Essex, the fancy of the poem’s transcriber (and the reviewer's). 
B.M. MS. Add. 28635, fols. 56-57", contains an unrecorded copy 
of poem V and MS. Harl. 6910, fols. 149 ‘—150°, contains an un- 
recorded copy of poem III, with six extra lines (between ll. 46 
and 47 of the poem as printed by Mr. Sargent). Mr. Wagner's 
discovery of the supposed lost poems of Dyer (R.E.S., October, 
1935) was unfortunately made known too late for Mr. Sargent to 
use the MS. in which these poems are preserved. It may, there- 
fore, be noted here that MS. Harl. 7392 contains, as well as the 
“lost ’’ poems, copies of I, II, III, V, VI, IX, X and XIV and must, 
therefore, take precedence of MS. Rawl. Poet. 85 as the largest 
MS. corpus of Dyer’s verse. 

The poems are, however, Mr. Sargent’s “ marginalia ’’ as well as 
Dyer’s. The book, as a whole, is a mature piece of work, com- 
petently handled and well written. It fills a serious gap in six- 
teenth-century biography and will be appreciated by all who are 
interested in the Elizabethans. 

ALICE WALKER. 


Thomas Lodge. By E.A. Tenney. (Cornell Studies in English, 
vol. xxvi.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1935. Pp. xiv+z202. 9s. net. 


Mr. TENNEY’s work has the advantages and disadvantages of its 
position as the fourth contribution to Lodge’s biography that has 
appeared within the last few years. ‘To his profit, he has been able 
to co-ordinate the results of much recent work in this field ; to his 
loss, he has probably been robbed of the credit for some of his own 
discoveries. Mr. Tenney writes modestly and his own contribu- 
tions to Lodge’s biography must inevitably appear slighter than they 
would otherwise have been. 


His study consists of a biography of Lodge into which has been / 
dovetailed a brief (chronological) commentary on his writings. In | 
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the role of recorder, rather than critic, Mr. Tenney retails the findings 
of recent research and sets them against the background against 
which three generations of Lodges moved. He fills in, in some detail, 
the easy, even luxurious, circumstances of the wealthy Laxtons, the 
chequered career of Sir Thomas Lodge, and the daily round of the 
younger Thomas at the Merchant Taylors’ School, Oxford, the Inns 
of Court, and Avignon. Here and there fresh gleams of light are 
thrown on the civic and business affairs of Sir Thomas and on the 
more sombre life of his son. Mr. 'Tenney shows that Sir Thomas, as 
a Protestant, barely managed to navigate the troubled waters of 
Mary’s reign ; he records, from inquiries at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, that the only fact of Lodge’s education now in the school 
records is his entry in 1571, so that Wilson’s statement (History of 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, 1812) that he entered Trinity College, 
Oxford, as a scholar in 1573 would appear to have been based on the 
date of his graduation and Lodge’s own words in the Dedication to 
Rosalynde ; he suggests that Lodge’s apostasy dates back at least to 
his Oxford days and would very well explain some of the difficulties 
of his earlier life, and he stresses the professional integrity Lodge 
showed in sticking to his post through two plague years. He has 
also an interesting contribution to make to the much-debated 
question of Lodge’s first voyage, in suggesting that he sailed to 
Terceira and the Canary Islands with the Captain Clarke of the Gold 
Noble, whose marauding expedition to the coasts of Spain and North 
West Africa in 1586~7 is recorded in a High Admiralty Court suit. 
The suggestion is by far the most plausible that has been made 
concerning this voyage, since the buccaneering object of the Gold 
Noble and its success would very well explain the boisterous, swash- 
buckling mood of the Preface to Rosalynde. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Tenney is prone to indulge a weakness for 
speculation which mars an otherwise painstaking work. There is 
no warrant for the assumption that Lodge’s revision of Riche’s Don 
Simonides was made “‘ when in prison” ; it may, or may not, have 
been and the suggestion ought, therefore, to have been made in terms 
of conjecture rather than fact. It is unwise to argue that the letter 
on exile appended to Euphues Shadow reflected Lodge’s own in- 
tentions ; it was clearly suggested by Euphues’ letter to Botonio and, 
like Lyly’s exercise on the same theme, derived from a stock classical 
motif which had been popularized in many collections of common- 
places. It is also rash to argue, from references in A Fig for Momus 
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and Wits Miserie, that Lodge’s studies had already turned towards 
medicine before he left for Avignon ; the medical references in the 
former may be, and those in the latter certainly are, second-hand, 
Finally, to credit Lodge with the study of AEsculapius and “ pride 
in knowing that two great dramatists of the day (Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson) would not have been what they were had he never written ” 
raises grave misgivings concerning Mr. Tenney’s knowledge and 
wisdom. 
ALICE WALKER, 


Those Nut-cracking Elizabethans : Studies of the Early 
Theatre and Drama. By W.J. Lawrence. London: The 
Argonaut Press. 1935. Pp. xii-+ 212, with 8 illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Dr. W. J. Lawrence collects fourteen papers which 
have appeared in various periodicals. Some (such as ‘‘ Those Nut- 
cracking Elizabethans,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Supers,” “‘ Bearers for the 
Dead,” “ Bells in Elizabethan Drama ”’) are rather long notes, use- 
fully bringing together scattered evidences. In “‘ Shakespeare’s Use 
of Animals” Dr. Lawrence gives reasons for believing that the 
famous bear which finished off Antigonus was a property beast, and 
not, as often stated, borrowed from the Bear Garden. In “ The 
Elizabethan Private Playhouse ” he insists that the private theatres 
were originally known as “ private houses” and only tolerated 
because of the fiction that the performances were private. Some of 
the other papers are more combative. In “The Dumb Show in 
Hamlet”’ he declares that the dumb-show preceding the play is a 
gross blunder, quite unnecessary, and contrary to Elizabethan stage 
practice, for it is an unexplained presentation of the argument and 
not symbolic ; and he concludes that Shakespeare did not write it. 
The difficulty in accepting the dumb-show, which has troubled 
others besides Dr. Lawrence, always seems to me to be unnecessary. 
Shakespeare’s problem in this scene was to make the play within the 
play appear artificial, and he therefore used those antiquated devices 
which had long since passed out of fashion in his own theatre, but 
were still being used at the Rose. The dumb-show is deliberately 


“ inexplicable” to the audience on the stage, but for the real | 


audience it prolongs and intensifies the surprise. It was also 
a comment, by parody, of the methods of the rival company. In 
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“The Secret of the ‘ Bad Quartos ’”’ Dr. Lawrence, relying chiefly 
on the fact that scenes have been transposed, argues that “ It is only 
by postulating that they were made for some of the regular country 
companies of a certain respectability that we can account at once for 
their distinguishing characteristics and their early publication,” and 
concludes : “ Improbable almost to the verge of impossibility as it 
sounds, I am compelled by the logic of the situation to conclude that 
in most cases the adapter had access to the prompt copy. Not 
otherwise can we account for the curious identity of passages in a 
piracy and its prototype, passages not only having the same wording, 
but the same capitalization, the same italicization, and the same 
punctuation. Seeing that the piracy was always the first to get into 
print, coincidences of the sort are truly remarkable.” So complex 
a puzzle can hardly be disposed of in a short chapter of twenty-two 
pages, in spite of Dr. Lawrence’s final claim that “ the problem of the 
‘Bad Quartos,’ as well as of abbreviated plays in general, has now 
been solved.” 

All students of Elizabethan drama, whether they agree with Dr. 
Lawrence’s conclusions or not, will be grateful for the collection. 

G. B. HARRISON. 


The Great Tom Fuller. By Dean B. Lyman. Berkeley: 
University of California; London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xii+198. os. net. 


Tuls is a sound and competent piece of work, which should help to 
re-introduce a great Englishman to this generation. It is more than 
sixty years, as Mr. Lyman reminds us in his preface, since the 
publication (1874) of J. E. Bailey’s monumental Life of Fuller. 
Bailey was a hero-worshipper, whose exhaustive research, as Leslie 
Stephen remarked, succeeded in bringing to light all that is or 
probably ever will be known about his subject. Mr. Lyman’s debt 
to Bailey is fully and generously acknowledged, though naturally 
the debt is mainly in matters of fact rather than of opinion. A very 
much shorter book was needed now ; and Mr. Lyman, whose know- 
ledge of the period and literature is based on very thorough study, 
tells the story clearly and well. The volume is admirably pro- 
duced by the University of California Press. We must regret, 
however, the title the author has given to his book, and repeats in 
the text with somewhat wearisome iteration. ‘“ The great Tom 
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Fuller ” is a casual phrase used by Pepys in 1661, the very year, as it 
happens, in which Fuller’s death was to occur. His name comes up 
quite a number of times in the Diary, but this is the one place where 
the short form is used. Coleridge also, a very great admirer, once, 
but only once, calls Fuller “Tom.” We know that short names of 
this kind are rather in fashion at present. But this particular one is 
strangely inappropriate, and, indeed, hardly respectful to the dignified 
and massive character it is applied to. Genial he was indeed beyond 
most and whimsical, even over-whimsical, very often ; but never to 
be taken by anyone as hail-fellow-well-met. 

Fuller has had many eminent admirers. Coleridge, no doubt, 
was in one of his extravagant moods when he said (Notes Theological, 
Political, etc.) that next to Shakespeare Fuller is the man who most 
excites in him “ the sense and emotion of the marvellous.”’ He is 
on safer and surer ground in calling him “ incomparably the most 
sensible and the least prejudiced great man of an age that boasted a 
galaxy of great men.” There is no dispute that he was one of the 
great preachers of his day; and the seventeenth century, be it 
remembered, was the golden age of the English pulpit. It was the 
age of Donne and Andrewes, of Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, of South 
and Tillotson. As literature, of course, Fulier’s sermons cannot in 
the least compare with several of these. But for immediate effect, 
for calming men’s minds and drawing them heavenward, al! through 
that period of bitterest religious controversy, this charitable and 
generous-hearted preacher, even when officially silenced under the 
Commonwealth, was among the most influential of all. We are told 
that whenever it was known that Fuller was to preach, there were 
always two congregations, one inside and another listening at every 
door and window. But the preacher was also for over twenty years— 
though often spoken of as “ old Fuller,” he died at fifty-three—a 
prolific author. Beginning with the Holy War (1639)—a history of 
the Crusades, and not to be confounded with Bunyan’s allegory 
of the same name—he followed with that charming collection of 
essays and characters, the Holy State and the Profane State, perhaps 
his most popular work. But it is on two much greater books, each a 
task of vast labour, the later one not quite finished at his death, that 
his fame as an author rests—the Church History of Britain, and The 
Worthies of England. All these books, learned and weighty as they 
are, are charged and saturated with their author’s characteristic 
irrepressible wit and sense of fun, Often there is far too much of 
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this, and even in his own age, though it was immensely popular, there 
were many who could not away with it. With the lapse of time, 
naturally, this distaste increases. Even so fervent an admirer as 
Charles Lamb is constrained to speak of this “ dear, fine, silly old 
angel,” and Professor Saintsbury in his admirably balanced apprecia- 
tion admits an element of “childishness.” After all, perhaps Fuller’s 
best gift to his time was his sweet, generous, unembittered nature, 
which could win over and make a friend even of a bitter and pre- 
judiced opponent like Heylin. ‘To quote Saintsbury again, Fuller 
was “a better Christian than most men on either side.” 
D. C. MACGREGOR. 


Sir William Davenant. By A. Harsace. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia Press; London: H. Milford. 1935. 
Pp. x+317. 135. 6d. net. 


Wuen Mr. Harbage’s biography of Davenant gets going—that is, 
by the fourth or fifth chapter—one feels that matter has become 
co-extensive with manner. Before this stage one is given the 
spectacle of a writer with not enough to write about, and with a 
voluminousness of manner chosen to satisfy an ideal of biographical 
method which, for this part of his work, is too ambitious. It seems 
to be not unusual for the writer of an academic biography to impose 
a fictitious gravity on his scraps. ‘There is, of course, serious need 
for academic biography, but it would be better if scholars realized 
that only when their material is adequate should they attempt the 
manner of, say, Mr. E. M. Forster on Lowes Dickinson. The 
biographer of Davenant—whoever he is—cannot hope to write a 
good biography, a good story of the whole life, since the materials 
for such a story no longer exist. Any life of the seventeenth century 
would be interesting to the twentieth, however dull it was in the 
living, provided that enough materials still existed for recreating it 
adequately. But even the biography of an important man, such as 
Davenant, is uninteresting if it can’t be adequately recreated. Cer- 
tain passages of the life of Davenant are recoverable to the point of 
real interest. But Mr. Harbage cannot hope to spread the interest 
of his “* Venturer ” chapter over his whole book. This he tries to do. 
He has addressed his book to scholars (there was no question of any 
other audience). He could, therefore, have counted on their mild 
professional willingness to look at the materials themselves, however 
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scrappy, however dull. Would it not therefore have been less 
laborious for him simply to have printed his scattered documents 
with comment that was brief because “‘ honest ” until these docu- 
ments came thickly enough to invite lengthier treatment? It 
might be suggested that academies should encourage their scholars 
to deal in a non-narrative brevity where their material exists only 
in fragments. 

Mr. Harbage has surveyed the work as well as the life of Davenant 
and may assist the re-emergence of a neglected poet. Davenant 
begins among the “ Elizabethans ” and ends as an energetic con- 
temporary of Dryden. He has always had his place in literary 
history, since he inaugurated the opera in England and with Hobbes 
contributed to the discussion of epic. But he has not been regarded 
highly enough as a poet to have been honoured with satisfactory 
criticism. His works have never been reprinted totally ; the folio 
of 1673 remains their obsolescent monument. It may take another 
century to bring the need for a second edition of his complete works, 
but it is safe to say that there are few pages among the thousand of the 
folio that would not justify a reprint. 

Mr. Harbage’s survey is seldom more than that. But a survey 
is perhaps what is most needed at this point in the history of 
Davenant’s reputation. A fault of Mr. Harbage is that he fails to 
realize fully the value of Davenant’s work. Unlike the proverbial 
researcher, he is unready to make claims. Davenant may not 
literally be the son of Shakespeare (Mr. Harbage shows that this was 
unlikely), but certainly Davenant’s finest quality derives something 
from Shakespeare’s poems, in its curvilinear generosity—the ‘‘ proud 
full sail ’—in what may be phrased as its immediacy of gentle bold- 
ness ; and yet he is slower than Shakespeare, with something of the 
meditative stillness of Gray. Mr. Harbage thinks of Davenant 
alongside Lovelace and Suckling. But his place is rather with the 
Waller of the Divine Poems. Unlike Lovelace and Suckling and like 
Waller and Denham, Davenant stands importantly in the line of 
development which English poetry was taking. And in matter and 
tone, even more than in manner, he is often the forerunner of Dryden. 

Gondibert, which is Davenant’s greatest work, disappoints Mr. 
Harbage because he expects a narrative poem to contain “ [interest- 
ing] action, characterization, and a portrayal of the physical world.” 
Admittedly a good narrative poem offers all this. But where would 
the Faérie Queene be if judged by this canon? No one ever thought 
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of Gondibert as a good narrative poem. No one, for reasons of 
narrative, ever wished it completed. “‘ The extraneous matter,” 
as Mr. Harbage says, “ clogs its movement and partially defeats its 
interest as story.” But when the extraneous matter is as fine as that 
of Gondibert, the critic should shift his position and bless the “ clog- 
ging” as he blesses the amber round a fly. The narrative cannot 
object if it is given its only value by its setting. Isaac Disraeli was 
surely right in considering Gondibert as a philosophical or ethical 
poem—the quality of its irony, for instance, is comparable to that 
of Dryden and Johnson. It is not for nothing that Gondibert found 
the same stanza form as Davies’s Nosce Teipsum and Gray’s Elegy. 
GEOFFREY 'TILLOTSON. 


The English Traveller and the Movement of Ideas 1600— 
1732. By R. W. Frantz. (University Studies of the 
University of Nebraska, vols. xxxii.—xxxiii.) Lincoln, Nebraska : 
University of Nebraska. 1934. Pp. 176. $1.00. 


PROFESSOR FRANTZ has carried his researches into fruitful territory. 
The travel-literature of the Restoration and the early eighteenth 
century contributed directly to the growth of some of the most 
characteristic modes of thought of the period. The reports of 
voyagers—especially of the far voyagers who encountered nature 
and man in unfamiliar guise—substantiated and in part suggested 
the rationalists’ hypotheses of natural religion, natural morality, and 
the natural basis of government, and provided the particular truths 
that lay behind these impressive generalizations. Dryden’s noble 
savage and Pope’s poor Indian need to be seen against the background 
of these accounts. ‘Their importance as literary sources and models 
has been long admitted ; they count for something in Gulliver’s 
Travels and for much in Robinson Crusoe and Defoe’s other novels 
of adventure ; moreover, this book at times crosses the track of 
Professor Livingston Lowes. There has not hitherto been, how- 
ever, so systematic and detailed an investigation, as this study pro- 
vides, of their part in the history of ideas. 

Professor Frantz finds the distinctive note of the travel-literature 
of this period in the sobriety and scepticism of the travellers, and in 
their conscious striving for a full, exact, and objective record of facts. 
They reject the marvellous, some of them explicitly, and set them- 
selves in Sprat’s charming words “ to separate the Knowledge of 
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Nature from the Colours of Rhetorick, the Devices of Fancy, or the 
delightful Deceit of Fables.” ‘This temper seems to be in some cases 
directly due to the efforts made by the Royal Society to organize 
and educate travellers into auxiliary scientists, discharging their 
cargoes of observed facts for the Virtuosi to classify and explain, 
What was wanted was “a good Natural History, to superstruct, in 
time, a Solid and Useful Philosophy upon,” and so the Society 
issued its Catalogue of Directions for sea~men bound on far voyages, 
to suggest to them objects and methods of investigation, and some- 
times published their results in its Transactions. Professor Frantz 
prints this Catalogue and considers that there is abundant evidence 
to show that travellers tried to comply with its demands. They 
avoid “ Transcripts out of others,’ conscientiously test received 
notions of phenomena, and are ready on all occasions with foot-rule, 
scales, and journal. This zeal to “ increase the Philosophical stock ” 
is found not only in explorers like Dampier but in less likely men ; 
Sharp, the buccaneer, discussed comets with a captured Spanish 
nobleman and sketched two notable ones with his pen. 

In the second half of his book Professor Frantz illustrates the 
use to which this new material was put by religious, moral, and 
political theorists, and especially its contribution to the rationalist 
and Deist view of the universe. The contribution was sometimes 
involuntary, for the accounts were often coloured by insularity and 
sturdy Protestantism; moreover, the same material, differently 
handled, gave support for the Deist and the orthodox. Neverthe- 
less certain wide-spread facts appeared. Not only Deists like Drury 
in his Madagascar but far more conservative travellers provided 
planks for the Deist’s platform when they bore witness to the 
universal conviction of the existence of God and exposed in so many 
different countries the machinations of priestcraft. ‘The accounts of 
savage communities all over the world were studied in order that 
they might yield up the fundamental tenets and practices of natural 
religion and morality, which Deists believed to be universally in- 
stilled in the mind of man, in a state of primitive purity, free from the 
perversions of civilization. Similarly, political theorists hoped by 
this means to get behind the “ complicated Contrivances” of 
historical precendent to a groundwork of pure nature and to identify 
in the polity of such barbarous peoples as the five Indian nations of 
New York the “ Original Form of all Government.” In most of 
these cases the reasoning proceeds from the abstract to the particular ; 
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the accounts are scanned with an eye full of preconceptions, and 
illustrations are somewhat forcibly annexed. But the material 
in itself, apart from this coercion of its meaning, could not but 
expand the minds of its readers and encourage the growth of humani- 
tarianism and tolerance. 

The fruit of Professor Frantz’s reading is in his very full references 
and in the number of significant persons, incidents, and opinions 
that diversify his pages. Locke making out a list of things for Cud- 
worth to note in India; Shaftesbury attacking Locke for relying 
rather on travellers than on “ antient philosophy’; Dampier 
measuring the mouth of a shark and the space between its eyes ; 
Maundrell wading into the Dead Sea up to his waist to test “ the 
relation of some authors, that men wading into it were buoyed up 
to the top, as soon as they go as deep as the navel ” ; Drury attending 
a tribal assembly in Madagascar and seeing in it the prototype of 
“our Parliament in Great Britain ’—these are figures that testify 
to an important extension of knowledge and the popularization of 
a new point of view. The “ noble and inquisitive genius ” of the 
English merchant-voyager, that Sprat had eulogized, was adapting 
itself to some of the functions of Bacon’s merchants of light. The 
New Atlantis comes often to mind as one reads this book. 

Professor Frantz quotes liberally from his travellers, and their 
forthright prose carries a salt air into his book. Most of them con- 
formed, consciously or instinctively, to the Royal Society’s demand 
for plain language and eschewed what Dampier called “‘ Polite and 
Rhetorical Narrative,”’ but occasionally one comes on more ambitious 
writing. “ For my part,” writes Charles Wolley in 1701, ‘“‘ I humbly 
submit to the Virtuoso’s of Natural and Divine Philosophy ; rather 
than embarass and envelop my self in prying within the Curtains of 
the Primitive Chaos.” This is a faint reflection of the witty and 
unafraid imagery of the proceeding century. 

Professor Frantz hopes to survey in the same manner the travel- 
literature of the next fifty years, and we hope he will do so. 

J. M. S. Tompkins. 


John Wilson’s The Cheats. Edited by Mitton C. Naum from 
the MS. in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford. Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell. 1934. Pp. ix + 280. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Cheats was one of the first plays to be acted after the Restoration. 

Four editions were printed, and it kept its popularity on the stage as 
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a Jonsonian comedy of humours until into the eighteenth century, 
The present edition gives the text of the acting version complete 
with prompter’s and censor’s marks, and there are interesting 
differences between it and the printed texts. The ending is com- 
pletely different. The censor’s marks and the fact that the play 
was withdrawn after having been licensed and acted bring out the 
conditions of production a few years after the Restoration. The 
prompter gives the names of one of the actors as “ m™ marshall ” : 
The Cheats was one of the first plays to have women in the cast. 

Mr. Nahm has provided us with a clear text of the prompter’s 
copy. It is curious that in it a speech given to the wrong character 
should be unnoticed by both prompter and editor : that given to Mr. 
Scruple (I. v. 32-3) is obviously not to be spoken by him. The 
scribe was not very literate, but would he write such a word as 
“ knoioeing ” (11. iii. 38) ? 

Mr. Nahm’s introduction deals with the points raised by the 
copy: its censorship, sources, and the conditions of production. 
(The biographies of the actors overbalance this last chapter.) There 
is also a life of John Wilson which corrects the errors which have 
confused earlier accounts, and amplifies those accounts by the use 
of material in England and Ireland. There are some imperfections. 
John’s brother Henry is given as dying before he was born (p. 4). 
A reference to “ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Moreland, 
p. 558” is not helpful (p. 5). A discovery is attributed to Malone 
instead of to Professor Hotson (p. 48) whose Commonwealth and 
Restoration Stage is consistently quoted as Commonwealth and 
Restoration Drama. Note 1 on p. 75 refers us to Every Man Out 
of his Humour instead of Every Man In his Humour. A list of 
Dramatis Persone and an Index would have helped readers with the 
book. 

ARTHUR TILLOTSON. 


William Shenstone. A Chapter in Eighteenth-Century 
Taste. By Maryjorre Wiiuiams. Birmingham: Cornish 
Bros., Ltd. 1935. Pp. xvi+152. 6s. net. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE is one of those minor authors whose works 
have an importance and an interest out of all proportion to their 
intrinsic merits. As his friend Dr. Grainger wrote, “‘ He was the 
poet of Elegance and the Country. 
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reign had belonged to the coffeehouses, the clubs, and the drawing- 
rooms. In the middle of the eighteenth century it went into the 
country and covered England with “ landscape gardens ” filled with 
groves, urns, Gothick seats and alcoves, artificial lakes and ruins, and 
melancholy poets. Shenstone, the stout, sentimental owner of the 
Leasowes, is much more than the minor poet of The Schoolmistress 
and The Pastoral Ballad. He is a symbol of a remarkable period 
in the history of English taste, and his life and works will always be 
of interest to students of English literary and social history. Miss 
Marjorie Williams has already earned the gratitude of such students 
by her lecture on William Shenstone and his Friends, printed by the 
English Association, and their debt to her is now increased by the 
publication of a small book that contains the most complete bio- 
graphical and critical study of the poet that has hitherto appeared. 
In her Preface she informs her readers that this book was written 
while she was preparing a complete edition of Shenstone’s letters. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that she did not reserve her material for 
a long introduction to this edition. Her book, as it stands, is rather 
slight. It contains enough substance for a most valuable introduc- 
tion to a collection of letters, though hardly enough for a single 
monograph. 

Miss Williams devotes four of her five chapters to Shen- 
stone’s life and one to his achievement as a writer. Her bio- 
graphy is based on the sketch of Richard Graves, Shenstone’s 
friend, and information from other sources, including manuscript 
poems and letters. It is pleasantly written, and contains numerous 
quotations from the correspondence. There is a very complete 
account of Shenstone’s gardening exploits at the Leasowes, his 
friendships with Lady Luxborough and others, his publications and 
the other small events of his tranquil career, concluding very appro- 
priately with a discussion of his funeral urn in Halesowen Church. 
The critical section is short and not very satisfactory. Miss Wil- 
liams’s survey of Shenstone’s poetry is rather perfunctory and some- 
times commonplace. 'To describe The Pastoral Ballad, for instance, 
as “a supreme expression of charmingly simple sentiment ” is not 
particularly helpful. The word “ artificial’ might well be sub- 
stituted for “‘ simple ” in this sentence without much injury to its 
critical value. ‘To call the sentiment of such an obviously sophisti- 
cated work as The Pastoral Ballad “‘ simple” is surely an abuse of 
terminology. Shenstone no doubt aimed at producing an impression 
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of simplicity, but his artifice is transparent if his poem be placed 
beside works like Burns’s songs or William Barnes’s Dorset eclogues, 
There is genuine poetry in The Pastoral Ballad, but it is not the 
poetry of “‘ simple ” and spontaneous feeling. It is a mixture of 
the literary tradition of the pastoral Arcadia, the eighteenth-century 
fashion of nature worship, and a student’s mild pleasure in the 
English countryside. Miss Williams quotes many of Shenstone’s 
literary opinions from his Men and Manners and his letters, and these 
are of great interest, but she fails to give an adequate review of his 
achievement as a prose writer, and makes no comment on his use 
of the pensée in English and his relationship to the great French 
masters of this kind of writing. The book is well illustrated by six 
reproductions of photographs, one of which is of a letter in French 
to Shenstone from Lady Luxborough written in a very beautiful 
script on elaborately decorated notepaper. There is an index of 
proper names, but the lack of a bibliography or list of authorities is 
regrettable. j 
V. DE Soa Pinto. 


Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in English Popular 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century. By Lois 
Wuitney. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1934. 
Pp. xxi+343. $2.75. 


Ir all things flow, nothing flows so fast or takes so many discon- 
certing shapes as an idea. Not only does it change from day to day, 
but at any given moment it may mean a hundred different things to 
a hundred different people. ‘The idea that comes to the philosopher 
in his study or to the scientist in his laboratory will reach most of us, 
if it reaches us at all, at second hand and in some more or less popular 
form. It will come to us by way of some middle-man—whether he 
is reviewer, essayist, poet, novelist—and each of those is capable of 
failing to understand its full significance, of ridiculously simplifying 
or hopelessly twisting its meaning, or of giving it an additional 
reference which its originator never intended. But however deplor- 
able this degeneration of ideas may be to the philosopher and the 
scientist, it is of first-rate interest to the social historian, for it is with 
ideas in an over-ripe or even rotten condition that he is most con- 
cerned. 

Those are the problems with which Professor Whitney has set 
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herself to deal. She has limited her survey to a period lying between 
the years 1750 and 1815, and to the history of two of its most pro- 
minent ideas, primitivism and progress. (By “ primitivism ” is 
meant the notion that man was happiest and noblest when living in 
an extremely simple society, uncorrupted by civilization.) In a 
readable and well-informed book Professor Whitney traces the 
philosophical development of both those ideas in separate chapters ; 
but naturally the most interesting part of her study is her investiga- 
tion of their re-appearance—often in a masquerade dress—in the 
fiction and drama and popular essay of the period. For her evidence 
she has gone to such writers of the second rank as Charles Johnstone, 
Frances Brooke, Charlotte Smith, Mary Robinson, Robert Bage, 
and to others of even humbler status ; but she has also been able to 
include such an impotent giant as William Godwin, and such 
interesting figures as Lord Monboddo and Erasmus Darwin. The 
results of her investigation are at once startling and amusing. She is 
able to show, for instance, what we all knew already but hardly care 
to be reminded of, that two utterly opposed ideas are capable of 
settling down quite comfortably in the same mind ; for the apostle 
of perfectibility was frequently also /audator of an ideal tempus actum 
when man was simple and uncorrupted. She shows clearly, too, 
what she calls “‘ the tremendous lag in the progress of ideas in the 
public mind,” and explains it by the fact that a popular author will 
continue to exploit a once-popular mode of thought as long as he can 
sell it to the public. 

Professor Whitney knows her subject thoroughly, and her success 
in expounding it is due to that fact, and to her obvious enjoyment in 
tracing the vagaries of the human mind. ‘That enjoyment she is able 
to communicate to her reader. Her success may be measured by the 
comparative failure of the distinguished scholar who contributes a 
foreword to her book ; the ordinary reader would do well to post- 
pone his formidable introduction until after he has met Professor 
Whitney herself. 

James R. SUTHERLAND. 


Il Peccatore (Lord Byron). By MicHete REeNzuLui. Napoli: 
Editrice C.L.E.T. 1935. Pp. 423. L. to. 


WE are sorry to have to confirm apropos of this book the opinion we 
wrote of this Italo-American critic in our review of his La Poesia di 
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Shelley (see The Review of English Studies, vol. x., No. 39, pp. 365- 
66). Signor Renzulli’s boasts are this time even more extravagant, 
encouraged as he feels by astonishingly favourable notices by light- 
minded reviewers of his first book. The Nota al Lettore at the end 
of the present work is typical on this account: “ Nell’ Appendice 
alla mia precedente opera: La Poesia di Shelley—di cui |’autorevole 
rivista The [sic] Modern Philology . . . dice: « E’ la migliore opera 
scritta sul grande lirico inglese in un secolo di letteratura shelleyana » 
—ho dato al mondo degli studiosi la pit ampia ed aggiornata biblio- 
grafia critica shelleyana che sia apparsa fin’ora in qualsiasi lingua.” 
We do not know—although we may guess easily enough—what 
Signor Renzulli believes he has given to the mondo degli studiosi with 
his Peccatore. To us the Byron book appears an even cruder per- 
formance than the Shelley book. It shows Signor Renzulli in the 
capacity of a lowbrow Maurois writing of Byron in the glib and cheap 
style of a yellow-back. The vulgarity of the book can be fully 
appreciated only by people well acquainted with the Italian language ; 
but here is an instance. After having spoken of the mariage blanc 
of Teresa Guiccioli, Signor Renzulli proceeds thus: “I! suolo, 
percid, era ancora vergine e fertile, aveva bisogno soltanto di freschi 
e giovani semi per germinare rigogliosamente. ‘Teresa, dal giorno 
in cui aveva lasciato il convento, si era pasciuta di voraci letture di 
storie e novelle d’amore dall’intonazione boccaccesca, allora in voga. 
E tra una lettura e !’altra, la giovine sposa fantasticava sul suo futuro 
cavalier servente, il quale avrebbe dovuto possedere non comuni 
attrazioni fisiche e speciali virtu intellettuali. E nessuno dei cicisbei 
e dandies, che aveva conosciuto durante il primo anno di matrimonio, 
assurgeva all’altezza delle sue idealita ”—a passage where the last 
word is a good instance of involuntary grotesqueness. As for the 
method adopted by Signor Renzulli in preparing his book, a single 
instance will suffice. On p. 362 he says apropos of Cain : 


E’ anche molto facile provare come le sue leggende rabbiniche derivino 
dal vecchio e sorpassato Dictionary del Bayle, e come il manicheismo, di 
cui fa sfoggio, e certi sfatati sofismi circa la origine del male, siano super- 
ficiali e di seconda mano, perché derivati dalla stessa fonte. 


Now, on p. 69 of an Italian book whose quotation Signor Renzulli has 
obviously postponed in view of a Byron bibliography he promises 
“‘ che sara frutto di future e laboriose ricerche,” one reads : 


Era facile dimostrare che il manicheismo sfoggiato dal Byron nel suo 
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ambizioso dramma era superficiale, di seconda mano (di fatto derivato dal 
yecchio Dictionary del Bayle) e oltrepassato. 


As we happen to be the author of the book from which this passage 
is taken (La Fortuna di Byron in Inghliterra, Firenze, La Voce, 1925), 
we venture to suggest that Signor Renzulli might have improved on 
his model by correcting a juvenile blunder we had committed in 
giving the title of Bayle’s work in English instead of in French 
(Dictionnaire), as we ought to have done if we had not been quoting 
at second-hand ourselves. But such subtleties are far beyond Signor 
Renzulli’s standard of scholarship, which could be amply illustrated 
through his misquotations of even Italian geographical names (for 
instance, p. 389, Alvaro instead of Albaro, near Genoa) and Latin 


phrases (for instance, p. 317, deux ex machina). 
Mario PRAz. 


The Life and Times of Henry Crabb Robinson. ‘By Epitu J. 
Mortey. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1935. Pp. xii 
+212. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Morley-Robinson Saga (as for the sake of brevity it might be 
called) began in 1922 with the Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb 
volume of selections, and was continued in 1927 with two volumes of 
his Correspondence with the Wordsworth Circle and in 1929 with 
Crabb Robinson in Germany (the last two being reviewed in R.E.S., 
vol. iv., 1928, and vol. vi., 1930, respectively). ‘This latest instal- 
ment will be welcomed as a scholarly and interesting, if not fully 
satisfying, piece of work. 

To write the life of such a man is a task bristling with insoluble 
problems. He lived for nearly a century (1775-1867) ; among his 
first London employers was a friend of the poet Cowper, and his 
last “‘ contact,” for all we know to the contrary, may have been with 
a small boy named George Bernard Shaw ; in between, he knew 
almost everybody who was anybody in the literary world, from 
Goethe and Wordsworth down to Sarah Burney and Mary Hays, 
besides countless other notables in journalistic, political, religious, 
scientific, and other circles. ‘Though he had neither creative nor 
critical genius, the range of his intelligent curiosity—music only 
excepted !—was extraordinarily wide ; and when it is added that 

' If the indexes to Sadler and to Miss Morley’s five volumes are to be trusted, 
he never mentions Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, though the latter was in his 
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he kept a copious diary for over fifty years and was an inveterate 
letter-preserver, ‘‘ insoluble ” will not seem too strong a word to use, 

Dr. Sadler, who began the biographical spade-work soon after 
the diarist’s death, was content to leave Robinson, in the main, 
to speak for himself, in the three fair-sized volumes of Diary, Re- 
miniscences, and Correspondence published in 1869. This was an 
excellent start, furnishing a Life of sorts which has been useful ever 
since—though autobiography, it must be remembered, is not 
biography. Sadler, though a rather free-and-easy editor, on the 
whole performed remarkably well the arduous task of selecting and 
arranging about one-thirtieth of the material he was faced with. 
Yet, even apart from strictly biographical considerations, neither the 
exact scholar nor the more general reader of the present day would 
be likely to rest satisfied with Sadler’s volumes. Since his day the 
centre of interest has shifted somewhat ; piecemeal research among 
the documents has shown clearly that he left much of genuine interest 
unpublished ; and reticence on such points as Lamb’s drinking 
habits or Robinson’s blunt use of “ hoyden ” to describe the young 
Queen Victoria is no longer necessary. Hence there will un- 
doubtedly be a place for the promised volumes of ampler selections, 
designed to include “all [Robinson’s] references to contemporary 
English writers,” as an introduction to which Miss Morley has given 
us the present biographical study. 

On this last point it is only just to lay some stress ; Miss Morley’s 
general intentions must be clearly understood before we can form 
any opinion on her success. In the Introduction she writes : 

The present study subordinates Crabb Robinson’s biography, as 
such, to the more important public events with which he was connected. 
It endeavours to show him less in himself than in relation to men and to 
things. It is hoped, nevertheless, that in the course of the book he will 
emerge as what he liked to call a “ character,” a man of individuality 
and personality. 

After so frank an avowal it may seem churlish to say that the final 
impression one receives is of divided aims ; yet so it is. 

Certain extremely useful things Miss Morley has done, and done 
with almost complete success. Robinson’s long career—as clerk, 
student in Germany, foreign correspondent for The Times, barrister, 


prime during the period of Robinson’s residence in Germany (1800-1805). Two 
passages in Sadler (3rd ed., 1872, i., pp. 13 and 394) seem to show that he never 
acquired the “ ear for music’ which Ben Strutt recommended him in 1794 t 
“* get as soon as you can.” 
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club-man, and first Vice-President of the governing body of Uni- 
versity College, London—is clearly and faithfully, though rather 
briefly, chronicled. His innumerable friendships are catalogued 
and evaluated, and the more important described in fair detail.! 
His almost-as-innumerable good deeds, his interest in public affairs, 
and his omnivorous reading also receive attention. But these things, 
though certainly indispensable to biography, will not in themselves 
suffice. ‘The man himself cannot, as Miss Morley seems to assume, 
be so to say thrown in as an extra; personality will not come in at 
the side-door—it must be ushered in by the front entrance. And 
so the essential Robinson has (it must be said) slipped through Miss 
Morley’s fingers, or rather he has been overwhelmed in the mass of 
externals. As a mere introduction to the forthcoming extracts from 
the diary, the book is if anything longer than it need have been ; as 
that plus a biography of Robinson it is a good deal too short. Per- 
haps it was some consciousness of this difficulty which suggested 
the reprinting, in two appendices, of the excellent character-sketches 
of Robinson by Walter Bagehot and Augustus De Morgan ; but the 
more valuable parts of these, one cannot help thinking, could have 
been absorbed into a chapter of “‘ personal characteristics ” which is 
missing from the body of the book, and in which full use might have 
been made of what was said or written about Robinson by others. 
Miss Morley seems, in fact, to be slightly hypnotized by the 
more narrowly “ literary ” aspects of her subject ; for while making 
rather higher claims for Robinson as a writer and critic than can 
be substantiated, she underrates the curious fascination of his 
personality. He was a “ character,” almost a “ card,” and therefore 
not likely to be really simple or easy to understand. He was high- 
spirited, sometimes even boisterous, yet fundamentally serious- 
minded, and liable, long before old age, to be overtaken by em- 
barrassing fits of somnolence. He was a great talker, yet Words- 
worth and Goethe, and many lesser men too, found him also an 
excellent listener. He had a face like a gargoyle, yet Miss Fordham, 
who married his brother, confessed that she would have preferred 
him if he had made her an offer first. He was modest almost to a 


On p. 178, however, there is a list of “‘ a few of the omissions” made, 
apparently for reasons of space, some of which seem rather capricious. Are not 
Thomas Arnold, F. D. Maurice, Sir John Franklin (and, we may add, Mary 
Shelley and Haydon the painter, who are nowhere mentioned) as well worth a 
paragraph or two as William Combe and Lady Byron, who get two or three pages 
each ? 
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fault, yet interested enough in himself to record his own concerns 
even more minutely than those of others. Though he never tired of 
declaring that he “could not write,” he left acres of manuscript 
behind him. But he was right all the same, for this mass of material 
does not really reveal the man himself—as, for example, almost any 
page of the Tour to the Hebrides reveals Boswell ; and so it needs a 
fuller interpretation and analysis than Miss Morley has attempted. 
It may seem a small matter, yet it is perhaps significant that she has 
not thought it necessary to reproduce here the most revealing like- 
nesses extant of that strange countenance—the pencil sketch by Sir 
George Scharf and the photograph taken about the same time (1860), 
which supplement one another admirably, and seem much more 
characteristic than the Ewing bust or the ponderous portrait which 
here glooms formidably from frontispiece and dust-cover. 

Yet after all, one suddenly reflects, perhaps it cannot be done, 
perhaps we have been asking the impossible. It may be that the 
personality of a man who has not the mysterious skill with words 
which is called style, and who also has not the luck to interest some 
contemporary who has that skill—as Shelley, almost superfluously, 
interested Hogg and Trelawny—must remain irrecoverable, whatever 
he or any later person may do. If this is so, then certainly no one 
is ever likely to supersede Miss Morley’s Life and Times, for short 
of giving us the living man, she has done almost all that can be done. 

A few notes on points of detail may be added. At p. 57 a note 
is needed to expose Fraser’s impudent claim to the famous “ Needy 
Knife-Grinder ” burlesque of Southey, there being no reasonable 
doubt that the authors were Canning and Frere. At p. 69 it is 
misleadingly implied that to find the “ Letter of Elia to Robert 
Southey, Esq.” we must refer to Talfourd’s Memorials ; it is, of 
course, given in the Lucas edition and in the Oxford Lamb. At 
p- 150 Robinson is by implication given credit for an early recogni- 
tion of Shelley’s genius which he does not, strictly speaking, deserve 
(see R.E.S., vol. iv., 1928, pp. 167-172). At p. 160 the opening 
lines of Wordsworth’s sonnet “ 'Two voices are there ” are misquoted 
in a somewhat cryptic passage about Miss Fanshaw’s “ clever 
imitation ” of Wordsworth, part of which should have been quoted, 
since, though accessible in the Oxford Century of Parody and Imita- 
tion, it is not nearly as well remembered as her enigma on the letter 
H. The only misprints I have noticed are on p. 17, line 13, 
“Wincklemann ” ; and (possibly) p. 121, line 11 from foot, where 
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for “ at London ” Sadler has “‘ in,” which seems more likely, though 


the slip may be Robinson’s. The index is satisfactory. 
R. W. Kine. 


Patmore, A Study in Poetry. By Freperick Pace. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. 184. 6s. net. 


CoveNTRY Patmore has only of late come into the literary reputation 
which he deserved. The Angel in the House had a spurious popularity 
down to the end of the last century, but in the Cambridge History 
Patmore was assigned to a miscellaneous chapter on minor poets, and 
Edmund Gosse’s study in 1905, though it remains useful, gave no 
adequate suggestion of Patmore’s range as a scholar or of his magni- 
tude as a poet. In his own age he was obscured by the Pre- 
Raphaelites and more recently he has been over-shadowed by the 
enthusiasm for Hopkins. Despite a number of essays, including 
one by George Brimley as early as 1858, there was no critical mono- 
graph on Patmore until Mr. Osbert Burdett essayed a volume in 
1921. Now with Mr. Frederick Page’s monograph before us we can 
still, if we wish to be so myopic, continue to deny Patmore his place 
as one of the major poets, but we can no longer lament the absence 
of adequate critical guidance, for here is a most sensitive and scholarly 
estimate of the verse and of its significance in the poetry of the 
century. 

Mr. Page has wisely not attempted to deal with every aspect of 
Patmore, for one who in learning could compete with Coleridge could 
not well be captured in the whole range of his studies in the compass 
of a single volume. He has rightly concentrated on Patmore’s 
poetry, and concluded with a detailed and valuable examination of 
Patmore’s theory and practice as a metrist. His analysis of the early 
volume of 1844, which Leigh Hunt praised in the Far of Hybla, 
isolates from the more derivative pieces the three autobiographical 
sonnets including, ‘‘ My childhood was a vision heavenly wrought,” 
which “ stakes out all the metaphysical ground ” Patmore “‘ was ever 
to cover.” Mr. Page’s study of Tamerton Church-Tower (1853) 
must lead to a revision of all previous judgments on that poem. 
He shows its autobiographical importance, its relation to The Angel, 
its preoccupation with Patmore’s dominant theme of innocence and 
passion, and its place in his transition from Puritanism to Catho- 
licism. The study of The Angel is both detailed and illuminating. 
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From an extensive exploration of Patmore’s prose work as a reviewer 
Mr. Page is able to define the poet’s mind and purposes during the 
period of its composition more closely than they have been known 
before. Mr. Page quotes from Patmore’s notice of Adelaide Procter’s 
Legends and Lyrics : 

Events, in great poetry, are wholly subordinated to the expression 
of some truer, but less tangible reality, which constitutes the veritable 
** subject ” of such poetry. In merely popular poetry, the events them- 
selves are the subjects. 

Apart from its value as criticism the quotation is vital for an under- 
standing of Patmore’s purpose in The Angel. Equally instructive is 
Mr. Page’s analysis of The Unknown Eros and his demonstration of 
the consistency of Patmore’s thought from The Angel to the odes. 
Incidentally Mr. Page has discovered the origin of the title “ Un- 
known Eros ” from an entry “ Eff. Am. 112. c. 62 ” in one of Pat- 
more’s note-books. This apparently mysterious reference is the 
British Museum press-mark for John Norris’s translation (1682) of 
Robert Waring’s Effigies Amoris. A brief notice cannot do justice 
to all the new matter that is crowded into this brief monograph, nor 
to the sensitiveness of the presentation. To those who admire 
Patmore it will come as a confirmation of his status, though it will 
tell them much that is new. To the sceptic it is a challenge. Mr. 
Page concludes : “ unlike all the great English poets except Words- 
worth, he does not entertain us with spectacle,” and in Mr. Page’s 
estimate Patmore is not only like Wordsworth he is “ with Words- 
worth,” which will demonstrate to the sceptic how bold a challenge 


this volume contains. 
B. Iror Evans. 


The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. Compiled by 
WILLIAM GEORGE SMITH, with an Introduction and Index by 
Janet E. Hesettine. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1935. 
Pp. xxviii+644. 215. net. 

Tus work, to the compilation of which Mr. Smith, prompted by 
the late W. P. Ker, has devoted nearly a quarter of a century, has 
been revised and edited by Mrs. Heseltine, who adds an introduction 
and an indispensable index. ‘The quotations under each heading are 
arranged in chronological order, with the dates prominently shown, 
and there can be no question of the thoroughness and care with 
which this part of the work has been done. 
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The compiler claims that the dictionary contains “ over ten 
thousand proverbs ” ; but as he nowhere makes any specific defini- 
tion of the term “‘ proverb,” we can only deduce from an inspection 
of his material that he has not allowed the ordinary connotation of 
the term to limit his collection. Mrs. Heseltine appears to have 
become conscious at the end of her introduction how vaguely the 
terms of reference have been observed, as in her concluding para- 
graph she alludes to the work as a “ Dictionary of Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases.” But the title of the book sacrifices accuracy 
to brevity, and shows a serious discrepancy with the contents. If 
such headings as “‘ Hard cheese,” “‘ Lazy-bones,” “ Safety first,”’ are 
justifiably included amongst the ten thousand “ proverbs,” there 
must be ten thousand others omitted. Mr. Smith has ranged either 
too widely or not widely enough. 

In common parlance “ proverb ” implies something more than 
a gnomic saying; it must have achieved a degree of acceptance 
corresponding to the “‘ popularity ” characteristic of folklore. Just 
as two parties are required to constitute a quotation—the originator 
and the quoter—so any one may construct gnomic sentences, but 
no one can write a proverb. The original phrase, as Trench suc- 
cinctly put it, must “ pass on the lips of man ”’ before it can become 
entitled to be called a proverb. This is implicit in the synonym 
“old saw.” The necessary “ popularity,” as well as the gnomic 
character, of proverbs is implicit in such definitions as ‘‘ home-spun 
wisdom,” “‘ the philosophy of the common people,” or “ the ready 
money of human experience.” 

A study of this dictionary drives home the lesson that popularity 
can wane. A very large proportion of entries taken from earlier 
collections of proverbs are unsupported by quotation, and the reader 
has to accept them as proverbs on the strength of their inclusion by 
Ray or Herbert or Fuller. These, of an anonymous origin lost in 
antiquity, it was doubtless incumbent upon Mr. Smith to include ; 
but when it comes to assessing the popularity of gnomic sayings by 
known authors, who is to be the judge? Johnson’s apophthegm 
“ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel” may get a verdict ; 
but on what evidence does Mr. Smith include Chaucer’s “ For 
sondry scolés maken sotile clerkis ” ? And if he admits to his canon 
of proverbs Stevenson’s “Turn about is fair play” (from The 
Wrecker), why should he omit the same author’s equally gnomic 
“Doctors is all swabs” (from Treasure Island)? ‘The special 
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attention which he has bestowed on Shakespeare’s use of proverbs 
throws valuable light on the subject, but again suggests the problem 
of deciding whether Shakespeare was quoting or Originating : 
Hamlet’s “ Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung ” js 
not included, nor Bottom’s “ Hold, or cut bowstrings.”’ Nor can 
we trace any entry of “ It is never too late to mend.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Smith has included a few topographical folk-rhymes—a 
mere handful from the hundreds recorded in Northall’s English 
Folk-Rhymes—and we observe even a nursery rhyme, “ Jack Sprat.” 

Amongst the proverbial phrases, Mr. Smith’s diligence has 
occasionally improved upon the Oxford Dictionary ; e.g. he has put 
back “‘ Clerk of the Weather ” to 1841 (N.E.D., 1883). In the case 
of ‘“‘ Oxford is the home of lost causes,”’ however, his first quotation 
is from G. W. E. Russell in 1913, a sentence which actually alludes 
to the original “‘ famous passage ” ; but Mr. Smith does not mention 
Matthew Arnold. Ina long list of popular metaphors and com- 
parisons we do not find “ As sure as God made little apples ” ; and 
“‘ As drunk as ——”’ contains only three similes, including neither 
“‘a lord ” nor “a judge.” The phrase “ Stock, lock and barrel ” is 
entered under “ stock ”’: is not ‘‘ Lock, stock and barrel ”’ the usual 
form? The parallel expression “ Hook, line and sinker ”’ is not here. 
“ The land of Nod ” as a punning synonym for bed is given, but not 
“‘ Bedfordshire.” But again, why should “ Silver Streak ”’ (=Eng- 
lish Channel) gain admittance, and not “ The Herring Pond ” nora 
thousand other allusive equivalents—except that they would crack 
the wind of the poor phrase “ proverbs ” ? 

F. SIpGwIck. 


A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. Edited by Sir 
WituraM A. Craicie. Chicago: University of Chicago Press ; 
London: H. Milford. Part IV. (Broket-Chamber.) 1934. 
Pp. 361-480. Part V. Chamberlayne-Commove. 1935. Pp. 
481-600. 215. net each. 


Successive parts of this new dictionary continue to appear in the 
autumn of each year with the utmost regularity. ‘The parts for 
1934 and 1935 are now before us and have been prepared on lines 
which are now familiar. 

The dictionary is a great advance on any of its Scottish pre- 
decessors and adds much to the fairly full material for Scotland found 
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in the O.E.D. The additions consist in part of fuller treatment, 
alike in the matter of quotation and of sense-development, of words 
already recorded, and in part of the recording of entirely new words. 

As illustrations of earlier quotations we may note the treatment 
of cleuch, which on the basis of place-name material has been carried 
back from 1375 to 1190, charge(ou)r, “appliance for charging a 
gun,” from 1711 to 1496, and ca(d)ge(a)t, “ small box,” from 1844 
to 1378. 

Examples of fuller treatment are to be found in a good many 
specifically Scottish words, e.g. the Gaelic caber and clachan, and in 
a fuller and more complete study of the sense-development in such a 
word as the vb. clap, where the sense “‘ to pat fondly ” is shown to be 
earlier than the ordinary sense “‘ to make a noise by clapping hands, 
wings and the like.” 

Among the new words are many compounds, and their frequency 
is such as to suggest that the old Germanic tendency towards com- 
pound forms continued to be active north of the border to quite a 
late date. We may note a few such: brume-park, burne-coill, 
“ charcoal,” burne-ledar, “‘ water-carrier,” burn-grenge, “ one who sets 
fire to granges,” butter-tron, “‘ tron for weighing butter,” capitberne, 
“hood for a cloak” (of obscure origin), cais-windok, ‘‘ casement 
window,” catharrow (in to draw it catharrow) “to draw different 
ways,” chapel-graith, “‘ chapel furnishings,” charter-kist, childbedlair, 
clerk-maill, “‘ payment to a clerk,” close-fuit and close-hed, col- 
greive, ‘‘ manager of a coal-pit,” coalheuchar, “‘ one who works at a 
coal-heuch,” collar-craig, “‘ a cloth-collar.” 

As was to be expected, there are a good many new words of 
French origin. Some are names of foreign materials taking their 
names from French towns, e.g. carcansoun, carcasyne, “‘ stuff from 
Carcassonne,” codbeck, “‘a light woollen hat from Caudebec.” 
Others are brokket (Fr. brocard), “ taunt, gibe,” bule (O. Fr. boul(J)e), 
“birch,” cabar (O. Fr. cabarre), “ gabbart,” and charterous and 
cisteous, denoting respectively a Carthusian and a Cistercian monk. 

From the Renaissance onwards Scotland has delighted in learned 
Latinisms. Among the new ones recorded are burgen, ‘“‘ burgess,” 
chiragra, “‘ gout in the hands,” circumcituate, coequivalent, cohonestate, 
and the Legal Latin clare constat, a precept of seisin granted to an 
heir by the superior. 

Norse supplies its quota of ordinary words as in bucht, “ a certain 
length of fishing-line ” and bruik, “an inflamed tumour,” and a 
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certain number of technical terms from Orkney and Shetland such 
as bul, “‘ homestead,” cloggand, clowgang, ‘‘ pasture-land.” 

There are rather more Gaelic words than usual including the 
word calp, caup noted in the O.E.D. as a duty claimed by the superior 
on the death of a tenant, and now shown to go back to Sc. and Ir. 
Gaelic colpa, “ a full grown animal,” the duty being in the nature of 
a heriot. 

There are many other new words of uncertain origin, including 
some characteristic terms of abuse such as carybald (exact meaning 
and etymology uncertain) and codrady, ‘‘ an idle sloven of a low 
class.” 

ALLEN MAwer. 


Old English Semantic Analysis and Theory with Special 
Reference to Verbs Denoting Locomotion. By Berri 
Weman. (Lund Studies in English : Professor Eilert Ekwall, 
Editor.) Lund: Lindstedts Univ—Bokhandel. 1933. Pp. 188. 
1o Kr. 


The Synonyms for ‘“Child,’’ ‘“Boy,’’ ‘“Girl’’ in Old 
English : An Etymological-Semasiological Investigation. By 
Hitpinc Back. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen: 
Levin & Mungsgaard; London: Williams & Norgate. 
1934. Pp. xvi+ 273. 10 Kr. 12s. 6d. net. 


o> 66 


THE new “ science ”’ of semantics (“ semasiology,” ‘‘ sematology,” 
or even the rather barbarous-sounding “ significs ” seem to be used 
more or less loosely for the same subject) stands in somewhat 
similar relation to linguistic science proper as psychology does to 
physiology ; and like psychology, this “‘ science of meaning ” has 
made very rapid progress among linguistic students in recent years, 
while leaving behind it many serious doubters unable to keep up 
with some of its most impressive theorizings. For there are still 
some quite respectable scholars who feel, as Dr. Weman remarks 
in his Introduction, that “ As long as the material] is so scanty, 
attempts to make a general description and classification of sense- 
changes must turn out to be useless.” Nevertheless—though one 
may doubt whether semasiology can ever be of so much permanent 
scientific value as its practitioners believe (the desire to relate 
language-study to “ sociology”’ and all that it implies is very 
characteristic of our times)—this new series of English studies 
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which so universally respected a scholar as Professor Ekwall is 
sponsoring, will be welcomed by all. For, apart from these two 
initial volumes on semasiology, others of more certain appeal to 
English specialists are promised. Moreover, the fact that Old 
English, and not the speech of the “living” present, has been 
chosen as a basis, shows that the interest in the new science of these 
new Scandinavian writers is not separated from the older and more 
solidly-founded philology. Indeed, both Dr. Weman and Dr. Back 
make the fullest use of the work of Old English scholars, while 
bringing this into relation with the newest psychological and socio- 
logical tendencies of linguistic theorists. Both seek to apply to 
selected aspects of the O.E. vocabulary the methods of classifying 
changes in sense and of arriving at principal semantic tendencies 
set out in Dr. G. Stern’s Meaning and Change of Meaning with 
Special Reference to the English Language (Géteborg, 1931). 

Dr. Weman classifies schematically the shades of meaning of all 
the O.E. verbs of motion of the type of faran, gangan, wadan, etc., 
and their compounds, occasionally employing also the Middle 
English developments. He adds summaries of results and classified 
bibliographies. The treatment seems generally full, each verb 
having been traced through the whole of the available literature ; 
but—though etymology and historical evidence are given a place 
in the scheme—the general effect is rather mechanical and lifeless. 
This, however, is probably the fault of the subject and method 
rather than of the author; and the lexicographer here and there 
will hear of something to his advantage. The schematic plan of 
the book does not well admit of the discussion of real problems in 
the interpretation of the selected verbs in particular difficult passages : 
so that the exact meaning of the verb in the famous refrain of Deor 
is not discussed, though the ofereode in 


pes ofereode pisses swa meg 


is clearly a compound of eode. There is no index to the volume. 
The second volume in Lund Studies in English by Dr. Bick seeks 
to examine and classify all the ways in O.E. of expressing the notions 
of “ child,” “ boy,” and “ girl,” together with a much more thorough 
and lively study of the etymology and what may be called the 
semantic pre-history of the words examined. More than 100 words 
and compounds are fully dealt with, again schematically ; the results 
are carefully summarized and suggestions often put forward to 
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explain the sense-changes. There are full classified bibliographies 
and a useful index. Though this is, like its predecessor, a disserta- 
tion submitted for the Doctor’s degree, it frequently displays 
scholarly and well-assimilated learning and a mind keen and interest- 
ing. Dr. Back has, too, the advantage of having chosen matter for 
semantic investigation of inherently greater value and interest than 
that treated of by Dr. Weman. The section on O.E. femne is 
particularly happy. 

Though Professor Pedersen has written at length and autho- 
ritatively on this word and its ultimate etymology,! Dr. Back js 
able to use his material with critical judgment and to add her own 
interesting conjectures ; and everyone concerned with Old English 
will enjoy her tracing of femne from its earlier sense of “ wife” or 
“woman ” (as, for example, in Beowulf), to the later meaning of 
“ virgin.” The occasional omissions and slips in matters of detail 
do not seriously detract from the value of the book. For instance, 
on p. xv of the Introduction, reference should, perhaps, have been 
made to Hans Glunz’ important Britannien und Bibeltext (Leipzig, 
1930), and expressions like “ fixation of the O.E. sense” and 
“‘ daughters were not estimated’ on the same page betray the 
foreigner. On p. 1, again, the bearnas quoted from the Durham 
Ritual is probably not the pl. of bearn, “ child,” but a dialectal 
variant for beornas from beorn. In general, the same kind of 
schematic plan is adopted in both books, and Dr. Back’s methods 
are therefore open to the same criticism as Dr. Weman’s. 

Both volumes are well presented and at a remarkably moderate 
price (especially the second). The series is designed primarily to 
deal with English philology of all kinds. ‘Thus we are promised in 
forthcoming volumes such varied themes as Political Slang 1750- 
1850, and Substantival Flexion in Early Old English. 

C. L. W. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Restoration Literature: Poetry and Prose, 1660-1700. Edited by 
Ceci. A. Moore. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1934. Pp. 
x+604 $4.00. 


This formidable volume, excellently printed and bound but undeniably 
heavy to handle, is presumably intended for the use of University students : it is 





* Jespersen Miscellany, Copenhagen, 1930. 
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of a kind more likely to be popular in America than in England. It offers the 
student an intelligent and comprehensive selection of non-dramatic poetry and 
prose produced in England between 1660 and 1700, and if he reads through its 
604 pages he will undoubtedly be in a fair way to striking up a useful acquaintance 
with the best writers of the later seventeenth century. In addition to the pieces 
which he prints Professor Moore has added at the end of the volume a brief bio- 
graphy and a selected bibliography of each writer represented, and notes, mostly 
explanatory, on such points as are not likely to be immediately intelligible. 

The chief criticism one has to offer is that an anthology such as this almost 
invariably falls between two stools. On the one hand it can—and it does— 
introduce the student to some writers, such as Sprat, Eachard, and Oldham, 
whom he might otherwise have some difficulty in meeting, even in a well-equipped 
library. On the other hand, it offers him so much of Dryden (over a hundred pages) 
that one wishes the student might buy the complete works. If Dryden is to be 
included he certainly deserves all the space he has got ; he is the Hamlet in this 
company, and he must have the chief part. But as Professor Moore intentionally 
omitted Milton he might perhaps have left out Dryden as well, and saved the 
hundred pages for some of the minor people who are not represented at all, such 
as Hobbes, L’Estrange, Bentley, Toland, and even Rymer. And a chance was 
lost to include a part at least of Defoe’s lively Essay on Projects. But no man can 
compile an anthology that will please everyone: Professor Moore has at least 
produced one that should prove useful to all students, and that will provoke the 


intelligent ones to seek a fuller acquaintance with the authors represented. 
i. = 3. 


The Shorter Poems of Robert Browning. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by WILLIAM CLypE De Vang. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 


1934. Pp. xxiv+390. $1.75. 


Here, in one handy and well-printed volume, we have almost all Browning’s 
shorter poems, arranged, as they should be, in chronological order. 

The Editor’s short introduction, ‘‘ The Development of Browning’s Theory and 
Practice of Poetry,” is clear and sensible, and the notes, in so far as their object is 
to explain the many allusions, literary, historical, and topographical, with which the 
poems abound, are full and satisfactory. In so far as they attempt to do more than 
this they will often seem to most readers what an American would call ‘“‘ homely ”’ : 
€.g.— 

Pictor Ignotus : 

“The poem is Browning’s conception of the manner in which one of the 
early, and now forgotten, painters of those pale, formal, monastic pictures of 
Virgin, Babe, and Saint may have defended himself against the great vogue of the 
newer and more vulgar painters who depicted the passionate expressions of con- 
temporary persons ” (p. 337). 

The Flower’s Name : 

“This poem was probably written in June, 1844, and celebrates, I think, 
Browning's mother’s garden at Hatcham, New Cross, Surrey. ‘The poem shows 
Browning in the mood to fall in love with Miss Barrett in the next year, and this 
garden supplied roses for Miss Barrett’s table ’’ (p. 340). 

By the Fire-Side : 

“The poem is autobiographical in essence, but perhaps not literally so. ‘The 
fusion of the souls of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning had taken place in 
Wimpole Street, London, in 1845 ” (p. 348). 

In the note on The Glove a more careful description of the poems by Schiller 
and Leigh Hunt might have been given, and in that on 7he Names (p. 384) it is 
rather surprising to find no mention of the not very obscure source—Hazlitt’s essay 
On Persons One would wish to have seen—of Browning's “ story” about Lamb. 

J. B. LeisHMan, 
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The Place of Meaning in Poetry. By Davin Daicues, M.A., Assistant 
in English at Edinburgh University. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
1935. Pp. 80. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Daiches describes his essay, which is both intelligent and well written, 
as “ an effort to help to clear up the contemporary critical confusion about poetry.” 
In point of fact, however, his principal concern is to discredit that school of poetry 
of which Mr. T. S. Eliot is the leader. His case is that modernist poetry employs 
both “‘ a symbolism to which the reader has not the key ” and “ phrases . . . not 
united in any logical sequence.” The same charges were made in Mr. Sparrow's 
Sense and Poetry. Mr. Daiches and Mr. Sparrow are both under the illusion that 
a poem which can’t be paraphrased in ordinary prose is necessarily unintelligible. 
But that is a point that has still to be proved. In non-poetic prose the reader is 
certainly expected to understand the whole of a writer’s meaning. Either he 
understands or he doesn’t. But in poetry there are layers of meaning, one super- 
imposed upon another, and though the completer the understanding the keener 
normally the enjoyment, an understanding of one layer only is often sufficient. 
The Ancient Mariner is an obvious example of a poem that can be appreciated at 
different levels. Mr. Daiches remarks that ‘“‘ The poignancy of feeling in the 
statement that dust has closed Helen’s eyes can never be brought home to one who 
has never heard of Helen or known her place in literature and mythology by merely 
explaining to him that Helen was a very beautiful woman who was the cause of 
the siege of Troy.” But can’t it? Or rather can’t enough of the required poig- 
nancy be obtained in this way to get Nashe’s line across ? I wonder how strict 
an account Mr. Daiches can give of FitzGerald’s Jamshyd and Bahram. But does 
that haziness prevent him from reading the Rubaiyat? And if we needn’t know 
exactly who Helen, Jamshyd, and Bahram were, why must we insist on the precise 
significance of Mr. Eliot’s “‘ Hanged Man ”’ being disclosed ? There must be a 
minimum of prose in every poem ; so far Mr. Daiches is indisputably right ; but 
that minimum is almost certainly much less than he is willing to allow. ‘ 

F. W. B. 


The Prelude or Growth of a Poet’s Mind. By William Wordsworth 
(Text of 1805). Edited from the manuscripts with Introduction 
and Notes by ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. London: Oxford University 
Press (Oxford Editions of Standard Authors). 1933. Pp. xl+328. 
3s. 6d. net. 


This volume will be of great value to students and general readers who found 
Dr. de Selincourt’s edition of 1928 too bulky and expensive. It contains the text 
of 1805, the Introduction, with the omission of the sections describing the MSS. 
and discussing the chronology of the poem, and the Notes, again with omissions 
of those of more purely technical interest. For purposes of comparison, the 
numbers of the lines of the 1850 text are placed in the margin. ‘The usefulness 
of the volume is completed by an Index to the Introduction and — 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Winirrep HusBanps. 


Anauia, Vol. LX. (Neue Folge XLVIII.), Heft 3/4, May 1936— 

Die reduplizierenden Verben des Germanischen (unter besonderer 

Beriicksichtigung des Altenglischen) (H. M. Flasdieck), pp. 241- 
65. 
On Fs Etymology of Lingfield (Surrey) (Kemp Malone), pp. 366-68. 
Ae. Wortdeutungen (W. ye ype pp. 369-73. 
Ambeht, ymbeaht, embeht ; jullisc ; swicn. 

The O.E. Paradise Lost: meorxnawang (Gésta_ Langenfelt), 
PP. 374-76. 

Zum Lautwert von me. é im 18. Jahrhundert (H. M. Flasdieck), 
pp- 377-83. 

Aldhelm in Possession of the Secrets of Sericulture (Erika von Erhardt- 
Siebold), pp. 384-89. 

The Riddle on the silkworm, and other references. 

Fiirsten- und Kriegerkenning im Beowulf (Hertha Marquardt), 
PP. 390-95. 

Zur Datierung der Morte Arthure (E. Schréder), p. 396. 

Zu Chaucer’s Vogelparlament (H. Lange), pp. 397-400. 

The Castle of Perseverance and Pearl (K. Hammerle), pp. 401-02. 

The Airs and Tunes of John Gay’s Polly (A. E. H. Swaen), pp. 403-22. 

Butlers Erewhon : Eine Utopie? (F. Krog), pp. 423-33. 

Die Romane Mary Webbs (Irene Marinoff), pp. 434-48. 


BoDLEIAN QUARTERLY RecorD, Vol. VIII., Spring, 1936— 
The Library of John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester (R. Weiss), pp. 157-64. 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE History oF Mepicine, Vol. IV., 
June 1936— 
Samuel Johnson and Dr. Robert James (Allen T. Hazen), pp. 455-65. 


Johnson’s contributions to the Medicinal Dictionary. 


CorNHILL Macazing, Vol. 153, February 1936— 
Fanny Keats and her Letters: II. (Marie Adami), pp. 129-47. 


March— 
Tennyson Papers: I. Alfred’s Father (Charles Tennyson), pp. 283- 
395. 
II. J. M. Heath’s ‘‘ Commonplace Book,” April, pp. 426-49; III. Idylls 
of the King, May, pp. 534-57; IV. The Making of The Princess, June, 


pp. 672-80. 
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CorNHILL Macazine, Vol. 154, July— 
The D’Arblays in July, 1815 (A. J. Wauchope), pp. 25-32. 
Letters to and from Alex d’Arblay. 


Enc.isH, Vol. I., Number 2, 1936— 
Roscommon of the “‘ Unspotted Bays” (Dorothy M. Stuart), pp 
140-50. 


ENGLIsH Stupies, Vol. XVIII., June 1936— 
William Tiffin, an 18th Century Phonetician (W. Matthews), pp. 
97-114. 
The Antagonism of Forms in the Eighteenth Century (B. Fehr), 
pp. 115-21. 
The Etymology of the Word Tinker (E. Ekwall), p. 114. 


Correction of misprints in the April number. 


—_——— August— 
Coornhert’s and Chapman’s Odysseys (Th. Weevers), pp. 145-52 
“ Strong Lines ” (G. Williamson), pp. 152-59. 
In English poetry of the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Phonemes and Phonemic Correlations in Current English (Kemp 


Malone), pp. 159-64. 


HeErrRIGS ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 169 
(New Series 69), Heft 3/4, June 1936— 
Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae in England nach MSS. des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts (W. Wichgraf), pp. 176-81. 
Theobalds Double Falsehood und The history of Cardenio von Fletcher 
und Shakespeare (E. Castle), pp. 182-99. 
Die Inschriften angelsachsischer Runenringe (H. Harder), pp. 224-28. 
Caxton-Miszellen (H. Ch. Matthes), pp. 228-29. 
Notes on The Recuyell of the Histories of Troye and the Eneydos. 


HUNTINGTON Lisprary BULLETIN, No. g, April 1936— 
William Lily’s Verse for the Entry of Charles V into London (C. R. 
Baskervill), pp. 1-14. 
Latin poems and English translation, from pamphlet of 1522. 
A Letter from Robert, Earl of Leicester, to a Lady (Conyers Read), 
pp- 15-26. 
Probably to Douglas, Lady Sheffield, c. 1573. 
A Small Handful of Fragrant Flowers (1575) (H. E. Rollins), pp. 
27-35- 
Apparently unique copy. 
The Dramatic Construction of Poetaster (O. J. Campbell), pp. 37-62. 
The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry (L. Howard), 


pp- 63-89. 
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Some Victorian Forged Rarities (R. Baughman), pp. 91-117. 
Huntington Library copies of books questioned by Carter and Pollard, 
and other suspected forgeries. 


Letters from James Brydges, created Duke of Chandos, to Henry St. 
John, created Viscount Bolingbroke (G. Davies and Marion 


Tinling), pp. 119-66. 
Between 1707 and 1730. 


JourNaL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PuILoLocy, Vol. XXXV., April 
1936— 

The Scenery in Beowulf (W. J. Sedgefield), pp. 161-69. 

The Major Sources of Spenser’s Epithalamion (James A. S. McPeek), 
pp. 183-213. 

Some Medieval Manuals of Religious Instruction in England and 
Observations on Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale (H. G. Pfander), 
pp. 243-58. 

Anglo-German Bibliography for 1935 (H. A. Pochmann), pp. 271-82. 


Leeps STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND KINDRED LaNcuaces, No. 4, 1935— 
Geology and Place-Names in Kesteven (L. W. H. Payling), pp. 1-13. 
With map. 
The nom. acc. sg. fem. and the nom. acc. pl. of the Anglo-Frisian 
hi-pronoun (A. S. C. Ross), pp. 14-23. 
The Provenance of the Lambeth Homilies, with a new collation 
(R. M. Wilson), pp. 24-43. 
Two Worcester Fragments of Middle English Secular Lyric (Bruce 
Dickins), pp. 44-46. 
Notes on Athelston (continued) (G. Taylor), pp. 47-57. 
The Pricke of Conscience: a collation of MSS. Galba E. ix and 
Harley 4196 (J. Lightbown), pp. 58-61. 
The Awntyrs off Arthure : Dialect and Authorship (A. G. Hooper), 
pp. 62-74. 
Havelok 64-66 (B. Dickins), pp. 75-76. 
Here ne hunger as traditional phrase. 
Seynd Bacoun (B. Dickins), pp. 76-77. 
Nonne Preestes Tale, B 4035 : from O.F. sain, “ fat” ? 
Mn. E. Coble (A. S. C. Ross), pp. 77-78. 
Through Celtic from Latin. 
Obthrust in North Lincolnshire (Esther D. Clarke), pp. 78-79. 
Another survival of O.E. pyrs. 
English, Dutch or Low German ? (B. Dickins and A. S. C. Ross), 
pp. 80-81. 
Origin of phrase in the Crénica de Don Pedro Nitio. 


Lisrary, Vol. XVII., June 1936— 
English Book-IIlustration, 1700-1775 (Iolo A. Williams), pp. 1-21. 
Caxton Variants (C. F. Biihler), pp. 62-69. 
32 
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Sources of Roman and Italic Types used by English Printers in the 
Sixteenth Century (A. F. Johnson), pp. 70-82. 
Sir Richard Morison as the Author of Two Anonymous Tracts op 
Sedition (C. R. Baskervill), pp. 83-87. 
Tracts printed by Berthelet, 1536. 
Richard I1I—Q. 5 (1612) (W. W. Greg), pp. 88-97. 
Printed partly from Q. 4, partly from Q. 3. 
Early Banbury Chap-Books and Broadsides (C. R. Cheney), pp. 98- 
108. 
Nathaniel Ponder (Margaret Dowling), pp. 109-10. 
Candidate for the post of Bridge-master, 1697. 


Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXXIV., July 1936— 
Something New about Shakespeare (W. J. Lawrence), pp. 224-28. 
Withdrawal of one or more of the chief characters in Act IV or for a long 
interval thereabouts. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. LI., June 1936— 
Spenser and William Turner (H. Stein), pp. 345-51. 


Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XXXI., July 1936— 

Anglo-Dutch Literary Relations, 1867-1900 (Brian W. Downs), 
pp. 289-346. 

The Dunciad of 1729 (James R. Sutherland), pp. 347-53. 

Notes on the Source of Sir Orfeo (Constance Davies), pp. 354-57. 

Der Bestrafte Brudermord and Hamlet, Act v. (A. H. J. Knight), 
pp. 385-91. 

Walton’s “ bockerel,” “‘ bockeret ” (A. E. H. Swaen), pp. 392-93. 

A Note on Cutting and Slashing (Hazelton Spencer), pp. 393-95. 

Hamlet as cut by the Bettertonians. 

Milton’s Hobson Poems: Some Neglected Early Texts (W. R. 

Parker), pp. 395-402. 


In seventeenth-century humorous anthologies. 
A German Source for The Shaving of Shagpat ? (W. F. Mainland), 
pp. 408-10. 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Klein Zaches, genannt Zinnober. 
Mopern PuiLoiocy, Vol. XXXIII., May 1936— 
Is the Green Knight Story a Vegetation Myth? (W. A. Nitze), 
pp. 351-66. 
Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale (J. S. P. ‘Tatlock), pp. 367-81. 
Victorian Bibliography for 1935 (W. D. Templeman, C. F. Harrold, 
F. E. Faverty, and Ruth C. Wallerstein), pp. 403-35. 


Nores anp Queries, Vol. 170, May 2, 1936— 
Portraits of John Dryden (P. D. Mundy), pp. 318-19. 
Unrecorded Eighteenth-Century Plays (F. ‘T. Wood), p. 319. 
Further titles. 





NoTE 
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Notes AND Querigs, Vol. 170, May 9— 
A Speculation about Twelfth Night (Katharine Garvin), pp. 326-28. 
Feste’s song and the Old French chansons de toile. Notes by H. W 
Crundell, May 23, p. 373; by M. H. Dodds, June 6, pp. 408-09. 


May 16— 


Richardson Pack (1682-1728) (R. D. Cain), pp. 344-46. 
Supplementing the D.N.B. account. 


May 30— 

A Few Words More on Pickwick (V. R.), pp. 385-87. 

Floiter (F. Williamson), p. 387. 
Unrecorded word in the Wolley MSS., 1719 ; notes by L. R. M. Strachan, 
June 13, p. 424; by H. Askew, July 4, p. 15; reply by F. Williamson, 
July 25, p. 67. 

June 6— 

The Expulsion from Oxford of Edmund (“ Rag ”’) Smith (Elizabeth 

M. Geffen), pp. 398-401. 

Vindication and amplification of Johnson’s account: Oxford records, 
and a letter from Brome to Rawlinson. 

“ Leather Gun ” (H. B. Allen), p. 405. 
Use of the phrase in the seventeenth century. 











June 13— 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester: A Conversation and a Speech 
(E. S. de Beer), p. 420. 
Authenticity disproved. 








June 20— 

A Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost (M. H. Dodds), pp. 434-35. 
Notes on the Marriage of the 9th Earl of Northumberland, and on the 
fragment of an essay by him ; reply by F. A. Yates, July 11, p. 31. 

The Satire in Etkonoklastes (George W. Whiting), pp. 435-38. 





June 27— 
The Comedies of Thomas Betterton (Montague Summers), pp. 


454-56. 


Vol. 171, July 11— 
Verrall on Jane Austen (Cantab), pp. 20-22. 
Article in the Cambridge Observer, 1892. 
Recollections of Lamb and his Friends (‘T. W.), pp. 22-24. 
Reprint of article of Sept. 27, 1866, by the son of Thomas Westwood. 
Visits of Dramatic Companies to Bristol, 1587-1600 (H. W. Crundell), 
Pp. 24. 
Notes from the city account books, supplementing and correcting extracts 
in Murray’s English Dramatic Companies. 


July 18— 
A Claverhouse Garland: Lesser-known poems on Viscount Dundee 
(J. L. Weir), pp. 38-41. 
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The New Theatre in the Haymarket, 1734 and 1737 (E. L. Avery 


and Mildred Avery Deupree), pp. 41-42. 
From advertisements in the Daily Advertiser. 


Notes AND Queries, Vol. 171, July 25— 

Josiah Burchett : a Newly Discovered Poem (G. F. James), p. 57. 
Political references in Strife and Envy since the Fall of Man, 1716. 

Swooning in Literature (Senex), pp. 58-60. 

Vaughan and Boethius (R. G. Howarth), pp. 60-61. 
Parallel with The Retreate. 

Philip Henslowe (C. L’Estrange Ewen), p. 61. 
Bond of 1596. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. XV., April 1936— 
Addison’s Travel Letters in the Tatler and Guardian (W. Graham), 
pp. 97-102. 
The Problem of Civilization in English Abolition Literature, 1772- 
1808 (R. M. Kain), pp. 103-26. 
Hervet’s English Translation, with its Appended Glossary, of 
Erasmus’ De immensa dei misericordia (J. A. Gee), pp. 136-52. 
Glossary of ‘‘ Latin and frenche termes vsed in englisshe.” 
English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography (L. I. 
Bredvold), pp. 153-93. 
John Dryden’s Answer to Thomas Rymer’s The Tragedies of the 
Last Age (F. G. Walcott), pp. 194-214. 
Spenser’s Talus Again (J. W. Draper), pp. 215-17. 
Shakespeare, Daniel, and Everyman (Alwin Thaler), pp. 217-18. 
Verbal echoes. 
George Colman the Younger: ‘‘ Adopted Son” (H. P. Vincent), 
pp. 219-20. 
Evidence of records in Chancery. 


The John Fletcher Holograph (S. A. Tannenbaum), p. 221. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL Society, Vol. IV., Part L., 
1936— 
Queen Cynethryth of Mercia (Bruce Dickins), p. 54. 


Significance of coins with her image and superscription. 


———— Part II.— 
Lincolniensis and S. Maurice (Bruce Dickins), pp. 155-56. 


Reference to S. Maurice, not S. Maurus. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. LI., June 1936— 
O.F. (Norman) AOJ and AVOI, and English AHOY (Harry A. 
Deferrari), pp. 328-36. 


Derived from avoco ? 
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The South English Legendary in its Relation to the Legenda Aurea 
(Minnie E. Wells), pp. 337-60. 

Arcite’s Illness and Vincent of Beauvais (Pauline Aiken), pp. 361-69. 

Continuity in XV Century English Humanism (Elizabeth Cox 
Wright), pp. 370-76. 

Skelton’s Quarrel with Wolsey (William Nelson), pp. 377-98. 

Deloney’s Sources for Euphuistic Learning (Hyder E. Rollins), 
PP- 399-406. 

Batman’s Doome and Johnson’s Cornucopia. 

Joseph Hall and Work for Chimny-Sweepers (Robert J. Kane), pp. 
407-13. 

Problem of authorship. 

Milton as Satirist (J. Milton French), pp. 414-29. 

A Pseudonymous Reply to Milton’s Of Prelatical Episcopacy (George 
W. Whiting), pp. 430-35. 

A Compendious Discourse, by Peloni Almoni (May 31), 1641. 

Further Notes on Thomas Percy (Vincent H. Ogburn), pp. 449-58. 

Coleridge, F. D. Maurice, and the Distinction between the Reason 
and the Understanding (C. R. Sanders), pp. 459-75. 

Benjamin Beresford, Literary Ambassador (Philip A. Shelley), pp. 
476-501. 

Shelley and Thomas Taylor (James A. Notopoulos), pp. 502-17. 

Charlotte Bronté and George Henry Lewes (Franklin Gary), pp. 
518-42. 

The Fifteenth-Century “ Associations of Beasts, of Birds, and of 
Men”: The Earliest Text—with “ Language for Carvers ” 
(Hope E. Allen), pp. 602-06. 

From Bodl. Rawl. MS. D. 328, f. 171, c. 1430-50. 


Revue ANGLO-AMERICAINE, Vol. XIII., June 1936— 
Samuel Butler et le Bergsonisme avec deux lettres inédites d’Henri 
Bergson (F. Delattre), pp. 385-405. 


A propos du IV® centenaire et de la canonisation de saint Thomas 
More (J. Delcourt), pp. 416-30. 
Une Source de Much Ado about Nothing (F.C. Danchin), pp. 430-31. 


4 pleasant comedy of two Italian gentlemen, 1585, as source of Borachio’s 
plot. 


RevvE DE LirréraTurE Comparee, Vol. XVI., April-June 1936— 
Le voyage de Milton en Italie. Prélude au Paradis perdu 
(H. Glaesener), pp. 294-329. 
The old French Chansons @’histoire as possible origin of the English 
popular ballad (H. S. Jordan), pp. 367-78. 
T. S. Eliot and some French poets (M. J. J. Laboulle), pp. 389-99. 
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Stupies in Puitoocy, Vol. XXXIII., July 1936— 


Criticism of English Literature in Grimm’s Correspondance Littéraire 
(Frederic Ewen), pp. 397-404. 
Ben Jonson’s Masques in the Eighteenth Century (R. G. Noyes), 
PP- 427-36. 
Coleridge’s Plan for Completing Christabel (B. R. McElderry, Jr.), 
PP- 437-55: 
Examination of the plan reported by Gillman. 
James Hogg’s Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott (A. L. Strout), 
PP- 456-74. 
Early history of the work: unpublished letters from Hogg to Lockhart 
and others. 
The Nature of Carlyle’s Calvinism (C. F. Harrold), pp. 475-86. 
Carlyle’s Views on the Relation between Poetry and History up to 
early 1832 (Hill Shine), pp. 487-506. 
Tennyson’s Palace of Art—An Interpretation (A. C. Howell), pp. 
507-22. 
Some Critical Opinions on Milton (A. H. Gilbert), pp. 523-33. 


Times LiTeraRyY SUPPLEMENT, March 7— 


Background to King Lear (F. de G. Merrifield), p. 204. 
Sir Brian Annesley and his daughters. 

Collins’s Ode to the Passions (A. D. McKillop), p. 204. 
Performance at Gloucester in 1760. 

Christopher Smart and Dr. Delany (R. E. Brittain), p. 204. 
Delany’s Life of David as one source for Smart’s Song to David. 

Burns Documents (T. Besterman), p. 208. 
From the files of Cadell and Davies. 


—_ March 14— 


An Action against Milton (J. Milton French), p. 224. 

Milton’s Answer to Pye’s Bill of Complaint. 
Bede’s Death Song (C. E. Wright), p. 224. 

Version in MS. Cotton Titus A. ii. in the handwriting of J. Joscelin. 
A Johnson Pamphlet (E. L. McAdam, Jr.), p. 228. 

Reprint of the Life of Admiral Blake from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


—— March 21— 


The Story Books of Little Gidding: Wine and Poetry (Bernard 


Blackstone), p. 238. 
Further note, March 28, p. 278; note on Carlyle and Little Gidding by 
H. P. K. Skipton, April 11, p. 316. 
Three Hazlitt Letters (P. P. Howe), p. 244. 
To Constable, 1818 ; to Miss Reynolds, 1823 ; to gees Clarke, 1827-8. 
“ Dram of Eale ” (James M. Nosworthy), p 
“ To his own scandal ”’ a misprint for “‘ So tl candle”? Reply by 
W. W. Greg, March 28, p. 278 ; rejoinder by J. M. Nosworthy, April 25, 


p. 356. 
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A Broadside by Samuel Butler (C. J. Hindle), p. 244. 
Lord Rosse’s Answer to the Marquis of Dorchester, 1659. 

Keats and Cortez (H. L. Creek), p. 244. 
Robertson’s account of Cortez’ first view of the plain about the city of 
Mexico. 

Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, March 28— 

The Cost of Libel and Maga (A. L. Strout), p. 278. 
At least £830 (and costs) paid in the first five years. Further note by 
T. Besterman, putting cost much higher, April 25, p. 356. 

Young’s Night Thoughts (R. W. Chapman), p. 284. 
Bibliographical notes on the first editions. 





April 4— 

William Godwin : Apostle of Universal Benevolence, pp. 285-6. 

Who was Samuel Salt’s Wife (F. D. Mackinnon), p. 300. 
A note, and an enquiry. 

Shakespeare’s Unfinished Sentences (W. F. Trench), p. 300. 
The effect of interruption : the “‘ dram of eale ” and other passages. Note 
by J. M. Nosworthy, April 25, p. 356. Further notes by W. F. Trench, 
giving instances in Macbeth, May 2, p. 379, and in Hamlet, July 2s, 
p- 010. 

James Thomson and “ To Dr. de la Cour ” (J. E. Wells), p. 300. 
Thomson’s denial of authorship. 


April 11— 

Cunninghame Graham and Hudson (Morley Roberts), p. 316. 
Letter written from Hudson’s birthplace, February 28. 

Matthew Arnold and Alexander Burnes (Jennie E. MacNeill), p. 316. 
Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara as source of much of Arnold’s Oriental 
knowledge. 

Milton Sonnet XVII. (Lascelles Abercrombie), p. 316. 

Parallel in Whichcote’s Moral and Religious Aphorisms. 

Stage or Study ? (Percy Allen), p. 316. 

Shakespeare and the printing of his plays. Note by W. W. Greg on the 
relationship of Hamlet, ii. 1 and ii. 2, May 2, p. 379; replies by P. Allen, 
May 9, p. 400; by L. L. Schiicking, May 16, 420. 

Webster and Lavater (Enid Glen), p. 316. 

Parallels to The Duchess of Malfi. 


April 18— 
Hobbes and Ben Jonson (A. T. Shillinglaw), p. 336. 


Hobbes’ translations of Fr. Fulgenzio Micanza’s letters : Jonson’s tribute 
to Bacon taken from Hobbes ? 


The Text of Chapman’s Homer (George G. Loane), p. 336. 
Errors in the folio of 1616. 
“ Miching Mallico ” (Donald R. Roberts), p. 336. 
Reference to Molloco in The Battle of Alcazar? 
William Gager’s Will (F. B. Williams, Jr.), p. 336. 
Proved September 26, 1622. Note by J. B. Whitmore, giving date of burial 
as September 1, April 25, p. 356. 
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A Jonson Allusion (Don C. Allen), p. 336. 
In Crakanthorp’s De Providentia Dei, 1623. 
A Poem attributed to Dryden (W. G. Hiscock), p. 340. 
The Triumphs of Levy: broadsheet of 1675 in Christ Church Library, 
Further note, April 25, p. 360. 
Anecdotes of Polite Literature (John C. Bryce), p. 340. 
Verdict of Walpole and of contemporary reviews. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, April 25— 

Canadian Boat Song (Edward MacCurdy), p. 356. 
Further evidence of Moir’s authorship. 

“ That Two-Handed Engine at the Door ” (H. Mutschmann), p. 356. 
The sword of war wielded by the Scots ? 

A Boswell Misquotation (Alexander Cowie), p. 356. 
In motto prefixed by Stevenson to his Apology for Idlers. 

“* Most busy lest ” (Katharine Garvin), p. 356. 
Confusion of “ lest” and “ least.” 

The Friar’s Lisp (Kathleen Tillotson), p. 356. 
Parallel in Ovid’s Ars Amatoria. 

Old Plays in Columbia University (F. S. Boas), p. 360. 
Bibliographical note, supplementing the Short-Title Catalogue. 


—— May 2, 1936— 

The Lost ‘“‘ Commody ” of Susanna (B. Ifor Evans), p. 372. 
Account of quarto of 1578 found at Coleorton Hall, with other dramatic 
quartos. 

William Gager (H. E. Salter), p. 379. 
References in letters of Sir William Cordell, his guardian. 

Neglected Virtue (Montague Summers), p. 379. 
Horden’s authorship. Further notes by W. van Lennep and R. G. Noyes, 
June 6, p. 480; replies by F. S. Boas and M. Summers, June 13, p. 500. 

The Death of Marvell (Margaret Wattie), p. 379. 
Entry in the Diary of Robert Hooke. Note by Caroline Robbins, May 9, 
Pp. 400. 


———— May 
Stella’s Friends (Harold Williams), p. 400. 
Verses addressed to Stella in June 1727 by Thomas Sheridan and others. 
Skelton and Oxford (Harry Levin), p. 400. 
Reference in Walter Paston’s will? Note by H. E. Salter, May 16, p. 420. 
A Fielding Pamphlet ? (Archibald C. Coolidge), p. 400. 
Authorship of Stultus versus Sapientem. 
The Shakespeares in Warwickshire (Elisabeth G. Kimball), p. 400. 
A fourteenth-century Willelmus Shakespeare. 


—— May 16— 
Keats and Elm Cottage (Marie Adami), p. 420. 


Evidence of Mrs. Brawne’s residence at Elm Cottage, Rosslyn Street. 
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Milton’s Unknown Friend (W. R. Parker), p. 420. 
Thomas Young ? 

“ Sentimental ” (T. Walter Herbert), p. 420. 
Wesley’s objection to the word. Reply by E. A. Baker, and note on Scott’s 
use of the word by W. M. Parker, May 23, p. 440. 

A Dryden Poem ? (E. S. de Beer), p. 420. 
Evidence against Dryden’s authorship of The Triumphs of Levy. Reply 
by me G. Hiscock, May 23, p. 440; rejoinder by E. S. de Beer, May 30, 
p. 460. 

Sadak the Wanderer: an unknown Shelley poem (Davidson Cook), 

p. 420. 

In The Keepsake, 1828. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, May 23— 

Strawberry Hill and Otranto (Warren Hunting Smith), p. 440. 
Differences due to sub-conscious recollections of Cambridge. 

The Staging of Romeo and Fuliet (John C. Adams), p. 440. 
The use of the upper stage. Replies by H. Granville-Barker and W. J. 
Lawrence, May 30, p. 460. 

Romeo and Fuliet, 1. ii. 14, 15 (Henry Cunningham), p. 440. 
Suggested emendation. Reply by W. Worrall, June 20, p. 523. 

A Chaucer Allusion (Don Cameron Allen), p. 440. 
In Chamber’s Treatise against Judicial Astrologie, 1601. 


——— May 30— 
A Keats Letter (H. M. Keyes), p. 460. 


Arguments against Mr. Forman’s dating. Reply by M. B. Forman, 
June 6, p. 480; rejoinder by H. M. Keyes, June 13, p. 500. 


“ Naenius ” and “ Furius ” (S. H. Atkins), p. 460. 
References in Hall’s Satires : Edward Alleyn and Sir R. Grenville ? 
“ Raymundus ” again (Waldo F. McNeir), p. 460. 
Further reference to Raleigh in Hall’s Satires. 
Harington’s Fountain (‘Townsend Rich), p. 460. 
Suggested by his translation of Orlando Furioso, XLII. 78? 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems, 1850 (John Carter), p. 464. 
Bibliographical notes. 





- June 6— 
Names in The Winter’s Tale (W. J. Griffin), p. 480. 
Use of “ Sicily ” and “‘ Bohemia.” Note by Percy Allen, July 18, p. 600. 


June 13— 
Variants in Wordsworth’s Poems, 1807 (B. Ifor Evans), p. 494. 
Manuscript versions at Coleorton. 
The Date of The Old Bachelor (R. G. Howarth), p. 500. 
The spring of 1689 ? 








Oe aid 


kale? 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, June 20— 
Notes on Manuscript Plays (Alfred Harbage), p. 523. 
The Courageous Turk ; The Fatall Maryage ; The Governor ; Fugurtha, 
Shelley and Wordsworth (Frederick A. Pottle), p. 523. 
Echoes of Wordsworth in the Ode to the West Wind. 
The New-Made Nobleman (W. van Lennep), p. 523. 
Suggested identification with The Noble Gentleman, or a droll based on it, 
Donne and Giordano Bruno (Jack Lindsay), p. 523. 
Notes by Richard Ince, June 27, p. 523; by F. A. Yates, July 4, p. 564; 
by J. Lindsay, July 11, p. 580. 


June 27— 
“ Thou ” and “ You ” in the Sonnets (C. Archer), p. 544. 


The Printing of Romeo and Fuliet (G. C. Camp), p. 544. 
Did Danter complete the printing of the first quarto? Reply by R. B. 
McKerrow, July 4, p. 564. 


—~ 

Who was “ Labeo ” (S. H. Atkins), p. 564. 
Reference to Drayton in Hall’s Satires. Replies supporting the identifi- 
cation of ‘‘ Labeo ”’ with Shakespeare, by J. D. Parsons, July 11, p. 580; 
mG <1 G. H. Dent, July 18, p. 600. Rejoinder by S. H. Atkins, July 2s, 
p. 616. 

A Probable Source for George a Greene (C. L. Wentworth), p. 564. 
The Earl of Atholl and his rebellion against James I of Scotland. 


———- July 11— 
Erasmus in Praise of England: the Journalism of Scholarship, 
Pp. 569-70. 

Note by H. R. Creswick, July 18, p. 600. 

Another Collier Forgery (Kathleen Tillotson), p. 576. 
Corrections in the British Museum copy of Idea the Shepheards Garland, 
1593- 

Sicily in Ortelius and in Ralegh (G. W. Whiting), p. 580. 
Borrowing in the History of the World. 

A Shakespeare Allusion (Gordon Crosse), p. 580. 
In Peacham’s The Worth of a Penny. 


——— July 18— 
Chatterton’s Birtha (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 600. 
W. Thompson’s Gondibert and Birtha as one source of Alla. 
Shakespeare and Everyman (Alwin Thaler), p. 600. 
Verbal echoes ? 


—<~ 
Wordsworth and La Fontaine (B. J. Brooks), p. 616. 
A Precursor of Byron (Joan Redfern), p. 620. 
Francesco Berni. 








+} 





UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION RESULTS, 1936 


B.A. with Honours in English Language and Literature. 


BeLrast.—English Literature : 
Class II.—Mary W. Rea. 


BIRMINGHAM.—English : 

Class I—Olwen L. Jones, Mary Mottershead. 

Class II.—Div. 1: Viola M. Huggins, H. A. Smith, Muriel E.Telford 
S. Webb. Div.2: F. L. Bussey, Barbara M. Clitheroe, Elizabeth V. 
Hill, L. Hogg, Stephanie G. Milman, Margaret W. Poole, Margaret 
Williams. 

Class III.—Dorothy M. Evans, Kathleen E. R. Jones, F. E. 
Wooldridge. 


BrisTOL.—English : 

Class I—Josephine L. Cook. 

Class II—Div. 1: W. R. Ancrum, Nancy R. Denham, Constance 
E. Rogerson, Marjorie S. Slade. Div. 2: Margaret E. Cocks, Dora K. 
Parsons, Margery I. Salter. 

Class IIT.—Joan C. Underwood. 


CAMBRIDGE.—English Tripos, Part I : 

Class I—A. A. K. Arnold (Cath.), C. L. Barber (Cath.), D. L. 
Blackhurst (Queens’), P. Ellison (Down.), E. B. Haslam (Cath.), J. R. I. 
Sharp (Fitzw.). 

Class II—Div. 1: A. J. Andrews (Down.), M. E. Burrows (Cai.), 
D. P. Clifford (King’s), V. A. Cox (Jes.), P. T. Dickinson (Cath.), G. H. T. 
Eades (Pemb.), C. F. Eccleshare (Cath.), E. S. Green (Emm.), J. G. 
Harrison (Cath.), A. L. Jones (Emm.), A. M. Rueff (Trin.), G. Steedman 
(Selw.), B. G. F. Swann (Christ’s), J. A. Tate (Sid. Suss.), P. W. Ward- 
Jackson (Magd.). Div. 2: M. Bagot (Pet.), K. Dobson (Down.), 
H. J. Doyle (Joh.), J. Entwistle (Cai.), J. Garne (Cath.), E. M. Hunt 
(Cath.), J. P. Kaestlin (Joh.), H. G. Lee Uff (Magd.), H. H. Malherbe 
(Cai.), Hon. R. C. R. Maugham (Trin. H.), P. Nicholson (Joh.), A. 
Shimwell (Emm.), G. E. Smith (Down.), J. R. Sykes (King’s), G. C. 
Taylor (Christ’s), M. Whiffen (Pet.), G. D. Woolley, (Cai.). 

Class III.—W. H. S. Adie (Cath.), A. G. K. Brown (Pet.), H. le F. 
Burrow (Magd.), A. A. Bushnaq (Jes.), F. C. A. Cammaerts (Cath.), 
A. F. Daw (Magd.), G. Duckworth (Down.), C. A. J. Emery (Emm.), 
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D. Game (Trin.), K. F. Gardner (Selw.), R. P. Graham (Fitzw.), K. A, 
Hooton (Selw.), A. J. Hope Reford (Pet.), G. G. O. Hutchinson (Trin. H.,) 
A. C. Jarvis (Fitzw.), R. P. Jesse (Queen’s), M. Kewley (Pemb.), N. 
Leadbitter (Queens’), N. L. Lupton (Joh.), I. Macaulay (Pemb.), G. 
Maguire (King’s), A. W. Newsom (Christ’s), A. G. Pouncy (Queens’) 
W. H. Ramsay (Cai.), I. R. Salmond (Jes.), P. P. Slowe (Jes.), P. A. R 
Spearman (Cai.), B. G. Stevens (Joh.), E. T. C. Tewson (Queens’) 
H. R. Thomas (Fitzw.), M. Tindall (Cath.), R. C. S. Traill (Pet.), C. E, 
Whiteside (Joh.). 
grotat.—G. H. Phelps (Fitzw.). 


A 
P 


WoMEN 


Class I—R. S. Amos (Newn.), *Y. R. C. Koster (Newn.), R. M. 
Macdonald (Girton). 

Class II —Div. 1: E. S. Fraser (Girton), H. Hammond (Girton), 
M. A. Lister (Girton), R. H. Syfret (Girton), E. K. Thomas (Girton). 
Div. 2: D. A. Mikellatos (Newn.), F. M. Nicholson (Newn.). 

Class II]—P. E. Bacon (Newn.), R. Beresford (Newn.), H. M. 
Liddle (Newn.), M. Rolt-Wheeler (Girton), E. M. Statham (Girton), 
M. P. S. Wood (Newn.). 


Part II 


Class I.—A. J. Chiappe (Cla.), H. M. Close (Joh.), M. Evans (Cath.), 
G. G. Hough (Queens’), M. F. Staniland (Trin.). 

Class I1—Div. 1: W. E. W. Carpenter-Jacobs (Joh.), R. B. Cook 
(Joh.), E. A. Goodwyn (Down.), H. B. M. Heald (Cath.), F. C. Lill 
(Christ’s), H. M. McLuhan (Trin. H.), W. H. Mellers (Down.), F. C. 
Tinkler (Down.), E. M. Trehern (Magd.), W. E. Wade (King’s), G. P. 
Warner (Joh.). Div. 2: E. G. Bassett (Joh.), J. T. Beresford (Cla.), 
A. B. Bilimoria (Cai.), S. N. Chib (Emm.), H. J. Creedy (Cath.), J. F. 
Faupel (Christ’s), G. D. Freyer (Trin.), A. Hertzberg (Queens’), A. 5. 
Judson (Cai.), J. J. Kelly (King’s), L. K. Lovett-Turner (Cai.), J. D. 
McCaughey (Pemb.), R. A. Moray Williams (King’s), L. T. Morris 
(Jes.), E. L. Rodick (Pemb.), J. C. Skinner (Pemb.), B. H. Symes (Trin.). 

Class III.—B. 8. Anand (Jes.), J. F. B. Chitty (Emm.), G. B. Davies 
(Cath.), B. Dhingra (Queens’), R. F. H. Duncan (Down.), ‘T. W. Fraser 
(Pemb.), A. W. RK. Hughes (Christ’s), J. G. Inksetter (Joh.), B. H. Khar- 
dekar (Fitzw.), J. M. K. Maitland (Magd.), M. H. B. Solomon (Christ’s), 
J. F. Turner (Pemb.), W. P. Wilgar (Joh.), H. A. D. Wilmer (King’s), 
A. L. Wood (Down.). 


WoMEN 


Class 1.—B. N. Smith (Newn.). 
Class 11.—Div. 1: P. M. Baker (Newn.), J. M. Easton (Girton), 


* An asterisk denotes special distinction. 
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R. Freeman (Girton), E. I. May (Newn.), E. M. Molony (Girton), 
Pp. C. E. Vernon (Newn.). Div. 2: M. M. Butler (Girton), L. B. 
Lloyd (Girton), H. M. Newsom (Newn.), J. M. F. Penny (Girton), 
E D. Sheridan (Girton), N. H. D. Starr (Newn.). 


DurHAM.—English : 

Class I—Winifred M. Cozens (Arms.), Lilly A. Forster (St. Mary’s), 
B. Hall (Arms.), W. N. Havard (Univ.), Sheila R. Robson (N. Cross). 

Class II.—Div.1: D. N. G. Allott (Arms.), K. J. Bolton (Bede), 
C. Kennair (Bede), D. T. Little (St. John’s), Maureen M. Shanks 
(Arms.), J. T. Soulsby (Bede), Mary Wight (Arms.). Div. 2: F. E. 
Huggins (Hatf.), Mary Oliver (Arms.), W. H. Snowdon (Arms.), 
Joan E. Taylor (Arms.), Margaret E. Wallace (N. Cross), W. P. Yates 
Arms.). 

3 IIT.—D. R. Dickenson (Arms.). 


Leeps.—English : 

Class I—J. McKenzie, Nancy L. Simpson. 

Class I1.—T. R. Bilsborrow, F. W. Gledhill, Joan Hinchcliffe, A. B. 
Macgarr, I. F. Porter, Joan M. Scupham, Monica A. Younghusband. 

Class IIT. —Elizabeth Adgie, Dorothea M. Ewing. 


LiveRPOOL.—English : 

Class I—R. D. Buckels, Nancy M. Jones, Margaret G. Owen. 

Class II.—Div. 1: Florence M. Booth, Cecilia Connolly, L. Whit- 
worth, Margaret E. Williams. 


LonDoN (Internal).—English : 

Class —Gwendoline K. Cooke (Q. M. C.), Annie Gledhill (Bedford), 
Marjorie Glock (King’s), E. L. Hillman (King’s), Marjorie H. Palmer 
(U. C.), T. J. B. Spencer (King’s), Elizabeth J. Sweeting (Holloway), 
Lilian F. Turner (U. C.), Marjorie Walters (Holloway). 

Class II —Div. 1: Winifred Ashton (Holloway), Patricia E. Bartlett 
(Westfield), Jocelyn J. Baty (Bedford), Doreen A. Clarke (Holloway), 
Dorothy J. Collihole (Westfield), D. H. Elphick (U. C.), Kathleen N. 
Fleetwood (Westfield), J. H. Grimes (King’s), Margaret R. Hall (Bedford), 
Lillian G. Jewsbury (King’s), Marjorie E. Jolley (Westfield), Margaret D. 
Kelly (King’s), Nora Kenworthy (King’s), Jael Levin (U. C.), Joan M. 
Logan (Holloway), J. Lyne (King’s), Joan E. Manton (U. C.), Evelyn G. 
Mitchell (Q. M. C.), W. H. Mittins (King’s), Esther N. Nicholson 
(Bedford), Joan M. Nursey (Holloway), Patricia A. J. Owen (Westfield), 
Constance H. Powell (U. C.), Edna Stainsby (Westfield), Ida M. Taylor 
(Holloway), H. E. Thomas (King’s), Beryl E. F. Wilson (Westfield). 
Div. 2: Mary J. Bell (Bedford), Edna L. Bishop (Westfield), Dorothy R. 
Brooker (Holloway), Margaret M. Clark (U. C.), Barbara A. Cluett 
(Bedford), T. F. M. Dean (U. C.), Joyce E. Gale (Q. M. C.), Olive M. R. 
Gore (King’s), J. A. Lead (King’s), Monica S. Luffman (Holloway), 
Dorothee Metlitzky (U. C.), F. J. Pearson (Q. M. C.), Winifred A. 
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Penberthy (Bedford), Kathleen A. Riggall (Bedford), L. F. Roberts 
(King’s), Kathleen M. Rowe (Bedford), D. J. Scherr (Q. M. C.), Jean R, 
Sellers (Bedford), Viola M. Shann (Holloway), Joan V. Shiner (Bedford), 
B. M. K. Sinha (King’s), Gladys R. F. Smith (Bedford), Joan T. Snape 
(U. C.), Hannah M. Stanton (U. C.), Barbara Tatham (Westfield), 
Olga Taylor (U. C.), Beatrice M. Turley (King’s), Lillian F. Ward 
(Westfield), Ruth K. Watt (Westfield), Ruth J. Whitley (Holloway), 
Jane M. Woodd (Westfield).. 

Class III.—E. H. Alder (King’s), Frances M. Alger (Westfield), 
Doris Baker (U. C.), Averil K. Beresford (Bedford), W. M. Cheesbrough 
(Q. M.C.), Janet R. Coldwell (King’s), J. M. Forster (King’s), Dorothea B. 
Furneaux (U. C.), Rachel Gleiser (Q. M. C.), Rosalind Hayward (West- 
field), Marjorie M. Hiller (Bedford), Joan M. Hiscott (King’s), Joan H., 
Inglet (Westfield), F. I. Jackson (U. C.), E. W. Lane (Birkbeck), Peggy 
M. W. Morecombe (King’s), Mary Morris (U. C.), K. R. Nicol (U. C.), 
S. Schuster (King’s), Mavis M. Small (U. C.), Rosalie Turley (U. C.), 
Ivie V. Warren (U. C.). 


LonpDoN (External).—English : 

Class I.—C. P. Cook (U. C. South.), Joan A. Gaved (U. C. Ex,), 
G. R. Hibbard (U. C. Nott.), J. L. Wright (U. C. Nott.). 

Class II.—Div. 1: Violet M. Clarke (U. C. Leic.), M. C. Cory 
(Priv.), G. W. Cutts (U. C. Nott.), V. I. Dalby (U. C. Nott.), F. X. Dent 
(Priv.), Kathleen M. Hodgkinson (U. C. Nott.), H. Mason (U. C. Hull), 
Monica F. Mitchell (U. C. Nott.), M. A. Palmer (U. C. South.), R. 
Sutton (U. C. Leic.), Norah Taylor (U. C. South.), J. H. B. Walker 
(U. C. Nott.). Div. 2: Alice M. Blakely (Portsmouth M. C.), M. 
Bryson (Priv.), Kathleen Donnelly (U. C. South.), J. Duggan (Priv.), 
P. Eames (U. C. Nott.), F. W. King (Priv.), Joan M. P. McGrath (U. C. 
South.), Eileen K. A. Mackenzie (Westfield), Muriel E. A. Mullins (Priv.), 
Hilda M. Sellar (U. C. South.), Ruth A. Shaw (Priv.), H. Stephenson 
(U. C. Hull), Agnes M. Stone (U. C. Ex.), E. Tarbet (U. C. and Priv.), 
C. F. R. Tiller (C. St. Mark and St. John), B. R. White (U. C. Nott.). 

Class III.—D. B. Barker (U. C. South.), R. Birkett (U. C. Leic.), 
R. Birkett (Priv.), Lois M. Brooks (U. C. Hull), Mary Buckley (Priv.), 
J. H. Cliff (Priv.), O. A. Duggan (Portsmouth M. C.), D. L. Newton 
(Priv.), Margretta Oliver (U. C. Nott.), Margaret A. Ormrod (Priv.), 
A. Perry (Priv.), G. B. Reynolds (U. C. Hull), Nancy E. Utting (U. C. 
Nott.), H. E. Webster (Priv.), Dorothy E. Whitmee (U. C. Hull). 


MANCHESTER.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—F. N. Lees, Mary Ridyard. 

Class II.—Div.1 : Winifred A. Brindle, Dorothy Dean, H. J. Hammer- 
ton, L. F. Kirkman, Esther J. Park, T. H. Parker, Frances Traylen. 
Div. 2: G. C. Allen, Alice Carr, J. Goddard, Janet E. Goldsack, Lorna 
Harbig, A. R. Jolly, Tatiana Modrack, Clara B. Satterthwaite, Letitia 
Sumner, Maria C. Tinker, Monica Tuck, Mary E. Woods. 

Class I1I.—F. L. Akehurst, Olivia M. Coupland, Joan M. Edmondson. 
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Oxrorp.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—N. Davis (Mert.), T. Dorsch (Chr. Ch.), S. Musgrove 
(Mert.), T. A. H. Scott (Ball.), C. R. Sleeth (Oriel), Helen Compton 
(H. S.), Catherine M. Francis (L. M. H.), Margaret Greaves (St. Hug.). 

Class II—J. H. Amery (Oriel), R. Atkinson (D. Jo. Bapt.), A. J. Beck 
(St. Edm. Hall), H. Booth (St. Cath.), K. Brooksbank (St. Edm. Hall), 
F. H. Cawson (Exeter), A. J. L. Durham (Univ.), J. Findlow (Worc.), 
H. K. Fowler (D. Jo. Bapt.), A. P. A. Gaze (D. Jo. Bapt.), C. H. Gifford 
(Chr. Ch.), F. Gilboy (Exeter), N. L. Hargreaves (St. Peter’s Hall), 
R. P. Hewett (Chr. Ch.), J. A. Humphreys (St. Cath.), E. D. H. Johnson 
(Oriel), W. E. Purcell (Keble), J. S. Turner (Magd.), B. W. Whitlow 
(St. Edm. Hall), R. Wilson (St. Cath.), Elizabeth J. B. Anderson (L. M. H.) 
Edith Bannister (Som.), Penelope V. Bowers (Som.), Kathleen T. 
Burrow (Som.), Rena M. Bushell (St. Hug.), Dorothy E. Challis (Som.), 
Mildred J. Cowley (H.-S.), Elizabeth B. Cunnington (Som.), Jean D. V. 
Durell (L. M. H.), Diana 'T. Gent (H.-S.), Philippa K. Hesketh-Williams 
(St. Hug.), Joan M. Hibbit (Som.), Averill A. Kelly (L. M. H.), Myfanwy 
Lloyd (L. M. H.), Doris M. Niblett (St. Hug.), Muriel M. Smith (St. 
Hild.), Moira Stephenson (St. Hug.), Sylvia L. Sturge (St. Hug.), Dorothy 
J. Swinfen (S. Hild.), Hester Wood-Hill (H.-S.). 

Class IIIT.—J. J. Adie (Magd.), R. B. Armstrong (Exeter), C. J. Baker 
(Mert.), N. Culpan (Keble), R. F. Dossetor (St. Peter’s Hail), J. Fletcher 
(Pemb.), S. K. Ghose (St. Cath.), S. R. C. Hastie (St. Edm. Hall), 
C. J. K. Hinman (Hertf.), A. Hodgson (Mert.), R. D. Hodgson (St. Edm. 
Hall), G. R. Hovington (Jesus), H. J. Howells (St. Peter’s Hall), C. W. 
Jackman (Linc.), V. V. John (Jesus), F. L. Jones (St. Peter’s Hall), 
L. Marsh (Ball.), H. J. Paris (Worc.), B. W. Pitt (Pemb.), R. Railton 
(St. Peter’s Hall), M. Williams (Oriel), Mollie Baxter (Som.), Elizabeth M. 
Browett (H.-S.), Freda M. D. Collins (St. Hild.), Constance M. Evason 
(St. Hild.), Kathleen P. Fowler (H.-S.), Mary G. Griffin (H.-S.), Mar- 
garet M. Hare (H.-S.), Jean E. Hoggart (L. M. H.), Crystal E. Holme 
(Som.), Una M. Hudson (H.-S.), Dorothy W. M. Keast (St. Hug.), 
Esther P. Laski (Som.), Beatrice Moorcroft (L. M. H.), Marguerite 
Peacocke (H.-S.), Elizabeth M. Randolph (H.-S.), Elizabeth J. Riddell 
(St. Hild.), Jean O. Stovin (St. Hug.), Margaret Sweeting (St. Hild.), 
Dora J. Timson (St. Hild.), Sheila W. Walton (H.-S.), Veronica M. Ward 
(L. M. H.), Geraldine M. L. Williams (H.-S.), Euphemia A. Wolfe 
(Som.), Mary E. Yeo (St. Hild.). 

Class IV.—R. P. H. Cooper (Exeter), R. H. Croft (Linc.), E. S. 
Cyprian (Keble), J. Dixon (Keble), J. C. E. Hayter (St. Edm. Hall), 
E. W. Johnson (Chr. Ch.), T. Kakiuchi (Worc.), W. B. Kemeys-Jenkin 
(Mert.), E. J. Marsh (Ball.), R. V. Ryder (Exeter), L. B. W. Wilson 
(Mert.), Elizabeth J. St. C. Aytoun (H.-S.), Marian L. Baily (Som.), 
Alice B. Herzberg (H.-S.), Kathleen E. Miller (St. Hild.), Frances M. 
Rhys (H.-S.). 

READING.—English : 

Class II.—T. C. Birkett, Aileen P. Burgess. 

Class III—V. M. Spooner, Phyllis T. Whitmore. 
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SHEFFIELD.—English Language and Literature : 
Class I.—Marjorie Gibson. 


Wa es.—English : 

Class I—lIrene E. Bafico (Card.), Madeleine F. Cockin (Card.), 
D. A. Davies (Swan.), Dora Evans (Card.), Letty Jenkins (Card.), J. A. 
Rogers (Aber.), G. C. Rosser (Card.), N. W. Thomas (Swan.). 

Class II—Div. 1: J. A. Allen (Card.), Edna M. Brodie (Card.), 
E. J. Brook (Card.), D. B. Denny (Swan.), J. E. Davies (Aber.), Margaret 
Davies (Aber.), Megan O. Davies (Ban.), E. W. Edwards (Card.), Delia H. 
Evans (Card.), H. Green (Swan.), R. Hadlington (Ban.), Marjorie J. 
Hewlett (Aber.), G. H. Hughes (Aber.), Kathleen Hughes (Card.), 
D. I. Jones (Ban.), R. E. Lewis (Card.), C. D. Lloyd (Swan.), F. H. J. 
Morgan (Card.), Margaret M. E. Morgan (Aber.), Joan Timothy (Card.), 
D. C. Williams (Card.), Kathleen M. Williams (Card.). Div. 2: R. J. 
Davies (Aber.), L. H. Dodd (Card.), Phoebe E. M. Evans (Aber.), 
D. T. Hopkins (Card.), Edyth M. Humphreys (Swan.), R. A. Jones 
(Ban.), Sonia Miles (Card.), Winifred M. A. Mole (Card.), Dilys Pere- 
grine (Ban.), Lilian Pitts (Card.), Myrddin Rees (Swan.), J. R. Wallace 
(Card.), Nancy B. Wood (Card.). 


SCOTLAND (M.A.) 


ABERDEEN.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I1—B. B. Smith. 

Class II.—J. Armstrong, Marion W. Green, Nancie H. Green, A. 
Laing, P. C. Macdonald, Kathleen T. F. Murray, Margaret A. Pratt, 
A. Watt. 


EpinsurcH.—English : 

Class I.—H. E. M. Macnicol. 

Class IIT—H. A. Boultwood, Margaret A. Brown, Helen Carruthers, 
Jean M. G. Fairweather, Anthea T. Guthrie, Margaret B. MacLean, 
Eleanor Smailes, I. R. S. Smith. 

Class III].—Diana M. Elliott, Marjory Ross, W. G. Shurie. 
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INDEX 


Alexander, P., article on The Text of 
“ Hamlet,” 385 ; review by, 343 

Allen, R. J., note on Steele and the 
Molesworth Family, 449 

Altenglische Bussbuch, Das, ed. R. 
Spindler, reviewed, 244 

American Usage, A Dictionary of 
Modern, by H. W. Horwill, reviewed, 
368 

Anatomist, The, by E. Ravenscroft, 
note on the source of, 328 

Arnold, Matthew, and France, by Iris 
E. Sells, reviewed, 365 

As you Like It, see Shakespeare. 

Axiochus, translation from Plato attri- 
buted to E. Spenser, 84 


Babb, L., article on The Cave of 
Spleen, 165 

Bick, H., his The Synonyms for 
“ Child,” ‘* Boy,” “‘ Girl” in Old 
English reviewed, 490 

Bacon, F., his Essays used by Quarles, 
154 

Baker, E. A., review by, 365 

Barrington, Sir 'T., Letter to, from E. 
Benlowes, 35; his acquaintance 
with Quarles, 147 

Bateson, F. W., review and notice by, 
359, 494 

Batho, Edith C., reviews and notices 
by, 112, 234, 376, 494 

Beaumont, F., note by E. H. C. 
Oliphant on three Beaumont and 
Fletcher Plays (Woman’s Prize, Noble 
Gentleman, and Love’s Cure), 197 ; 
reply by R. W. Bond, 444 

Benlowes, Edward, article on, by C. 
Niemeyer, 31; and by H. Jenkins, 


Bensly, E., review by, 92 

Beowulf, article by D, E. Martin Clarke 
on The Office of Thyle in “* Beowulf,” 
Or 





Beowulf’s “‘ Seax,” the Saxons and an 
Indian Exorcism, article by G. 
Hiibener, 429 

Blickling Homily XIII: The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, article by R. 
Willard, 1 

Bond, R. Warwick, note on three 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays (see 
Oliphant), 444; his article on Six 
Plays in Beaumont and Fletcher 
(January, 1935) referred to, 197 

Boswell, J., review of his Life of Fohn- 
son, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill and L. F. 
Powell, 78 

Bradner, L., note on references to 
Chaucer in Campion’s Poemata, 322 

Bredvold, L. I., his The Intellectual 
Milieu of Fohn Dryden reviewed, 353 

Brett-Smith, H. F. B., his ed. of the 
works of T. L. Peacock reviewed, 231 

Browning, Robert, The Shorter Poems 
of, ed. W. C. de Vane, noticed, 493 

Biihler, C. F., note on the date of the 
letter written by Sir Philip Sidney to 
Christopher Plantin, 67 ; review by, 
236 

Bullough, G., his The Trend of Modern 
Poetry reviewed, 367 

Bullough, J., his Oxford Book of Seven- 
teenth Century Verse reviewed, 87 

Butt, J., review by, 212 

Byrom, H. J., review by, 81 

Byron, Lord, Ji Peccatore, by M. 
Renzulli, reviewed, 479 


Campion, T., note on references to 
Chaucer in his Poemata, 322 

Carnegy, F. A. R., his dn Attempt to 
approach the C-Text of Piers the 
Plowman reviewed, 103 

Case, R. H., review by, 214 

Cavendish, W., see Welbeck Miscellanies, 
224 

Chambers, Sir K. E., review by, 344 
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Chapman, R. W., review by, 231 

Charleton, W., his novel, The Ephesian 
Matron, 446 

Chaucer, G., note on references to him 
in Campion’s Poemata, 322 ; Studien 
zur Syntax in den Werken Geoffrey 
Chaucers, by F. Karpf, noticed, 246 

Cheats, The, by J. Wilson, ed. M. C. 
Nahm, reviewed, 475 

City-Madam, The, by P. Massinger, 
ed. R. Kirk, reviewed, 347 

Clark, G. N., his The Later Stuarts, 
1660-1714 reviewed, 218 

Clarke, D. E. Martin, article on The 
Office of Thyle in “‘ Beowulf,’ 61 

Coate, Mary, review by, 218 

Comenius in England, by R. F. Young, 
reviewed, 212 

Courtesy Literature, 1531-1774, see 
Gentlefolk. 

Cowper, W., notes on his letters, by 
K. Povey, 333 

Craigie, Sir W. A., his A Dictionary of 
the Older Scottish Tongue, Parts IV, 
V, reviewed, 488 

Criticism, Longinus and English, by 
T.R. Henn, reviewed, 102 

Cunningham, R. N., his Peter Anthony 
Motteux (1663-1718) reviewed, 222 


Daiches, D., his The Place and Mean- 
ing of Poetry noticed, 494 

Davenant, Sir William, by A. Harbage, 
reviewed, 471 

Davies, Constance, her English Pro- 
nunciation from the Fifteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century reviewed, 372 

Davis, H., his ed. of The Drapier’s 
Letters, by J. Swift, reviewed, 355 

Day, Mabel, review by, 103 

Dickins, B., his ed. of The Dream of 
the Rood reviewed, 105 

Dictionary, A, of the Older Scottish 
Tongue, Parts IV, V, by Sir W. A. 
Craigie, reviewed, 488 

Dobrée, B., his Modern Prose Style 
reviewed, 101 

Drama, note on the anonymous masque 
in MS. Egerton 1994, by J. D. 
Jump, 455 

Draper, J. W., note on As You Like It 
and “ Belted Will” Howard, 440; 
review by, 350 








Drapier’s Letters to the People of Ireland 
against receiving Wood’s Halfpence, 
The, by J. Swift, ed. H. Davis 
reviewed, 355 

Dreams in Old Norse Literature, by 
Georgia D. Kelchner, noticed, 376 

Dryden, J., The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden, by L. I. Bredvold, 
reviewed, 353 ; verses by, 225 

Du Bartas, S., used by Milton, 216 

Duke, Dr. Arthur, see Larke, The, 375 

Dyer, Sir E., At the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. The Life and Lyrics of 
Sir Edward Dyer, by R. M. Sargent, 
reviewed, 461 


Eccles, M.., article on Fonson’s Marriage, 
257; his Christopher Marlowe in 
London reviewed, 209 

Egerton MS. 1994: the Anonymous 
Masque in, 455 

Eighteenth Century, evidence as to 
pronunciation in the, 42 

Ellis-Fermor, Una, review by, 209 

English Pronunciation from the Fifteenth 
to the Eighteenth Century, by C. 
Davies, reviewed, 372 

English Traveller, see Traveller. 

Ephesian Matron, The, versus the 
Platonic Lady, note by G. William- 
son, 445 

Evans, B. Ifor, review by, 485 

Exeter Book, The, Part II, Poems IX- 
XXXII, ed. W. S. Mackie, reviewed, 
336 

Exorcism, Indian, in connection with 
Beowulf’s ‘* Seax,” 429 


Fletcher, J., see Beaumont, F. 
Florio, J. ,references to him in the Irish 
State Papers, note by A. del Re, 194 
Frantz, R. W., his The English Traveller 
and the Movement of Ideas 1600-1732 
reviewed, 473 

Fuller, The Great Tom, by D. B. 
Lyman, reviewed, 469 


Galsworthy, J., A study of, by E. 
Guyot, noticed, 376 

Gascoigne, G., article by C. T. Prouty 
on his service in the Low Countries 
and the publication of A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres, 139 
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“ Genius ” in Spenser, meaning of, 189 

Gentlefolk in the Making, Studies in the 
History of English Courtesy Literature 
from 1531 to 1774, by J. E. Mason, 
reviewed, 350 

Gould, C., his ed. of Lettres sur les 
Anglois et les Frangois et sur les 
Voiages, by B. L. de Muralt, 
reviewed, 228 

Gray, T., criticisms of his poems by 
Johnson and Potter, 313 

Greg, W. W., review by, 456 

Grierson, H. J. C., his The Oxford Book 
of Seventeenth Century Verse, re- 
viewed, 87 

Guyot, E., his John Galsworthy noticed, 
376 


Haight, G. S., article on Francis 
Quarles in the Civil War, 147 

Ham, R. G., review by, 353 

Hamer, D., review by, 84 

Hamlet, see Shakespeare. 

Handwriting, Specimens of Sixteenth- 
Century English, by C. B. Judge, 
reviewed, 456 

Harbage, A., his Sir William Davenant 
reviewed, 471 

Harrison, G. B., review by, 468 

Hart, A., article on The Vocabulary of 
the First Quarto of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 18 ; 
his Shakespeare and the Homilies 
reviewed, 343 

Hartman, H., his ed. of Surrey’s 
“ Fourth Boke of Virgill”’ reviewed, 
81 

Henn, T. R., his Longinus and English 
Criticism reviewed, 102 

Hitchcock, Elsie V., her ed. of The Lyfe 
of Sir Thomas Moore, knighte re- 
viewed, 341 

Homilies, Shakespeare and the, by A. 
Hart, reviewed, 343 

Horwill, H. W., his A Dictionary of 
Modern American Usage reviewed, 368 

“ Hotspur,” see Percy. 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey, his trs. 
of 4neid IV, ed. H. Hartman, 
reviewed, 81 

Howard, Lord William (“‘ Belted Will ”’) 
possibly alluded to by Shakespeare, 
440 

Hiibener, G., article on Beowulf’s 





“* Seax,”’ the Saxons and an. Indian 
Exorcism, 429; references to his 
article on ‘‘ Beowulf and Germanic 
Exorcism ” (April, 1935), 61 

Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, A, by G. 
Gascoigne, the publication of, see 
Gascoigne. 

Husbands, H. Winifred, Summary of 
Periodical Literature, 117, 247, 377; 
495 


Imagery, Shakespeare’s, and What It 
Tells Us, by Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, 
reviewed, 456 


Jenkins, H., article Towards a Bio- 
graphy of Edward Benlowes, 273 

Jespersen, O., his Linguistica reviewed, 
239 

Johnson, S., article by H. G. Wright 
on Robert Potter as a Critic of Dr. 
Johnson, 305 ; his Lives criticised by 
R. Potter, 309; review of L. F. 
Powell’s revision of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, 78 

Jones, C. E., his ed. of the works of 
T. L. Peacock reviewed, 231 

Jonson, B., article on his marriage, by 
M. Eccles, 257 

Jordan, R., his Handbuch der Mittel- 
Engl. Grammatik reviewed, 374 

Judge, C. B., his Specimens of Sixteenth- 
Century English Handwriting re- 
viewed, 456 

Jump, J. D., note on the anonymous 
masque in MS. Egerton 1994, 455 


Karpf, F., his Studien zur Syntax in 
den Werken Geoffrey Chaucers 
noticed, 246 

Kelchner, Georgia D., her Dreams in 
Old Norse Literature noticed, 376 

Killigrew, H., note on his quarrel with 
the Duke of Buckingham, 326 

King, R. W., review by, 481 

Kirk, R., his ed. of The City-Madam, 
by P. Massinger, reviewed, 347 

Knapp, L. M., note on an important 
Smollett letter, 75 

Komenski, J. A., see Comenius in Eng- 
land, 212 

Koziol, H., his Grundztige der Syntax 
der Mittelentlischen Stabreimdtch- 
tungen noticed, 246 
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Landor, W. S., Last Days, Letters and 
Conversations, ed. H. C. Minchin, 
reviewed, 100 

Larke, The [by A. Duke], ed. G. Tillot- 
son, noticed, 375 

Lawrence, W.J., his Those Nut-cracking 
Elizabethans reviewed, 468 

le Breton, Noél, his Crispin Médecin 
and Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist, 329 

Leishman, J. B., reviews and notice by, 
IOI, 102, 493 

Lewis, C. S., note on Spenser’s Genius 
and Genius, 189 

Linguistica, by O. Jespersen, reviewed, 


239 

Litzenberg, K., article on William 
Morris and the Reviews, 413 

Lodge, Thomas, by E. A. Tenney, 
reviewed, 466 

Lydgate, John, The Minor Poems of, ed. 
H. N. MacCracken, reviewed, 236 

Lyman, D. B., his The Great Tom 
Fuller reviewed, 469 

Lyttleton, Lord George, his life 1709- 
1773, 93 


MacCracken, H. N., his ed. of The 
Minor Poems of John Lydgate re- 
viewed, 236 

Macgregor, D. C., review by, 469 

Machiavelli, N., his Prince used by 
Quarles, 155 

Mcllwraith, A. K., review by, 347 

Mackie, W. S., his ed. of The Exeter 
Book, Part II, Poems IX-XXXII, 
reviewed, 336 

Maclean, Catherine M., review by, 226 

Marlowe, Christopher, in London, by 
M. Eccles, reviewed, 209 

Mason, J. E., his Gentlefolk in the 
Making reviewed, 350 

Massinger, P., his The City-Madam, 
ed. R. Kirk, reviewed, 347 

Matthes, H. C., his Die Einheitlichkeit 
des Orrmulum reviewed, 108 

Mathew, D., review by, 341 

Matthews, W., article on Some 
Eighteenth-century Phonetic Spellings, 
42,177 

Mawer, A., review by, 488 

Middle-English, Grundziige der Syntax 
der Mittelentlischen Stabreimdich- 
tungen, by H. Koziol, noticed, 246 ; 





Handbuch der Miéittel-Englischen 
Grammatik, by R. Jordan, reviewed, 
374 
Milton, J., trs. of his Epitaphium 
Damonis, by W. W. Skeat, reviewed, 
92; notes by D. Saurat as to whether 
Milton changed his views after 
Paradise Lost, and ‘ Light and the 
Son,’ 323 ; Milton’s Use of Du Bartas, 
by G. C. Taylor, reviewed, 216 
Minchin, H. C., his ed. of Walte 
Savage Landor : Last Days, Letters 
and Conversations reviewed, 100 
Molesworth family, Steele and the, note 
by R. J. Allen, 449 
Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, see Pope. 
Moore, C.A., his Restoration Literature 
noticed, 492 
More, Sir T., Roper’s Life of, ed. Elsie 
V. Hitchcock, reviewed, 341 
Morley, Edith J., her The Life and 
Times of Henry Crabb Robinson 
reviewed, 481 ; review by, 362 
Morris, William, and the Reviews, 
article by K. Litzenberg, 413 
Motteux, Peter Anthony, (1663-1718), 
by R. N. Cunningham, reviewed, 222 
Muralt, B. L. de, his Lettres sur les 
Anglois et les Frangois et sur les 
Voiages, ed. C. Gould, reviewed, 228 


Nahm, M. C., his John Wilson’s “ The 
Cheats” reviewed, 475 

Needham, F., his Welbeck Miscellanies 
reviewed, 224 

Niemeyer, C., article on New Light on 
Edward Benlowes, 31; note on 
Henry Killigrew and the Duke of 
Buckingham, 326 

Norse Literature, Old, see Kelchner. 

Norwich, The Players in, 1669-1759, 
articles by Sybil Rosenfeld, 129, 285 

Nut-cracking Elizabethans, Those, by 
W. J. Lawrence, reviewed, 468 


O’Conor, N. J., his Godes Peace and the 
Queenes reviewed, 86 

Ogburn, V. H., note on a forgotten 
chapter in the life of Bishop Thomas 
Percy, 202 

Old English, Das Altenglische Bussbuch, 
by R. Spindler, reviewed, 244; The 
Synonyms for ‘“ Child,’ “ Boy,” 
“ Girl” in Old English, by H. Back, 











reviewed, 490 ; Old English Semantic 
Analysis and Theory with special 
reference to Verbs denoting Locomotion, 
by B. Weman, reviewed, 490 

Oliphant, E. H. C., note on three 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays, 197 ; 
reply by R. Warwick Bond, 444 

Orrmulum, Die Einheitlichkeit des, by 
H. C. Matthes, reviewed, 108 

Owst, G. R., his The Medieval Pulpit 
reviewed, 337 

Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century, 
Verse, The, chosen by H. J. C. Grier- 
son and J. Bullough, reviewed, 87 


Padelford, F. M., his ed. of The 
Axiochus of Plato translated by 
Edmund Spenser reviewed, 84 

Page, F., his Patmore, A Study in 
Poetry, 485 

Parshall, R. E., note on the source of 
Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist, 328 

Patmore, A Study in Poetry, by F. Page, 
reviewed, 485 

Peacock, Thomas Love, The Halliford 
Edition of the Works of, ed. H. F. B. 
Brett-Smith and C. E. Jones, re- 
viewed, 231 

Peccatore, Il, (Lord Byron), by M. 
Renzulli, reviewed, 479 

Percy, Bishop, note by V. H. Ogburn 
on a forgotten Chapter in his life, 202 

Percy, Henry, ninth Earl of Northum- 
berland, note on him and his ancestor 
Hotspur, 71 

Periodical Literature, Summary of, by 
H. Winifred Husbands, 117, 247, 
377) 495 

Phonetic Spellings, Some Eighteenth-cen- 
tury, article by W. Matthews, 42, 177 

Piers the Plowman, An attempt to 
approach the C-Text of, by F. A. R. 
Carnegy, 103 

Pinto, V. de S., reviews and notice by, 
93, 224, 375, 476 

Plantin, C., date of letter written to him 
by Sir Philip Sidney, 67 

Plato, see Axiochus. 

Platonic Cult, The, see Ephesian Matron. 
Plays, Elizabethan and Restoration at 
Norwich, 1669-1750, see Norwich. 
Poetry, Oxford Lectures on, by E. de 
Selincourt, reviewed, 233 ; The Place 
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and Meaning of Poetry, by D. 
Daiches, noticed, 494; Reason and 
Beauty in the Poetic Mind, by C. 
Williams, reviewed, 234 ; The Trend 
of Modern Poetry, by G. Bullough, 
reviewed, 367; Undercurrents of 
Influence in English Romantic Poetry, 
by Margaret Sherwood, reviewed, 226 
Pope, A., and Spleen, 165; article by 
G. Tillotson on Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague and Pope’s Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, 401 
Potter, R., article on him as a critic of 
Dr. Johnson, by H. G. Wright, 305 
Povey, K., notes on Cowper’s letters, 


333 

Powell, L. F., his revision of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, 
reviewed, 78 

Praz, M., review by, 479 

Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in 
English Popular Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century, by L. Whitney, 
reviewed, 478 

Pronunciation, English, from the Fifteenth 
to the Eighteenth Century, by Con- 
stance Davies, reviewed, 372 

Prose, Modern Prose Style, by. B. 
Dobrée, reviewed, 101 

Prouty, C. T., article on Gascoigne in 
the Low Countries and the Publication 
of “‘ A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,” 
139 

Proverbs, The Oxford Dictionary of 
English, by W. G. Smith, reviewed, 
486 

Pulpit, The Medieval, by G. R. Owst, 
reviewed, 337 

Purdy, R. L., his ed. of The Rivals, by 
R. B. Sheridan, reviewed, 359 


Quarles, Francis, in the Civil War, 
article by G. S. Haight, 147; his 
Virgin Widow, 148; borrows from 
Bacon’s Essays, 154; and from 
Machiavelli, 155; his pamphlets, 
157; his posthumous works, 162 


Rao, A. V., his A Minor Augustan, being 
the Life and Works of George, Lord 
Lyttleton, 1709-1773, reviewed, 93 

Ravenscroft, E., note on the source of 
his farce The Anatomist, 328 
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Re, A. del, note on references to Florio 
in the Irish State Papers, 194 

Reimers, H., his Jonathan Swift: 
Gedanken und Schriften Uber Religion 
und Kirche reviewed, 97 

Renzulli, M., his Jl Peccatore (Lord 
Byron) reviewed, 479 

Restoration Literature: Poetry and 
Prose, 1660-1700, ed. C. A. Moore, 
noticed, 492 

Rivals, The, by R. B. Sheridan, ed. R. 
L. Purdy, reviewed, 359 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, The Life and 
Times of, by Edith J. Morley, 
reviewed, 481 

Roscommon, Elizabeth, Countess Dow- 
ager of (1667), letter of, 327 

Rosenfeld, Sybil, articles on The Players 
in Norwich, 1669-1709, and 1I710- 
I750, 129, 285 

Ross, A. S. C., his ed. of The Dream of 
the Rood reviewed, 105 

Rossetti, D. G., a study of, by L. Wolff, 
noticed, 376 

Russia, English Literature and Culture 
in Russia (1553-1840), by E. J. 
Simmons, reviewed, 352 


Sailor in English Fiction and Drama, 
1550-1800, The, by H. F. Watson, 
reviewed, 214 

Sandison, Helen E., note on the ninth 
Earl of Northumberland and his 
ancestor Hotspur, 71 

Sargent, R. M., his At the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth reviewed, 461 

Saurat, D., two notes on Milton, 323 ; 
review by, 216 

Saxons, origin of name of, 439 

Schlauch, Margaret, review by, 352 

Scottish Tongue, A Dictionary of the 
Older, by Sir W. A. Craigie, reviewed, 
488 

* Seax ’ in Beowulf, 429 

Selincourt, E. de, his Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry reviewed, 233; his ed. of 
The Prelude and Growth of a Poet’s 
Mind noticed, 494; his ed. of 
The Early Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth (1787-1805) re- 
viewed, 362 





Sells, Iris E., her Matthew Arnold and 
France reviewed, 365 

Seventeenth Century Verse, The Oxford 
Book of, chosen by H. J. C. Grierson 
and J. Bullough, reviewed, 87 

Shadwell, Thomas, 225 

Shakespeare, W., article on The Vocaby- 
lary of the First Quarto of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
by Alfred Hart, 18; article on The 
Text of ‘‘ Hamlet,” by P. Alexander, 
385; note by J. W. Draper on 
As You Like It and “ Belted 
Will ” Howard, 440; note by Helen 
E. Sandison on a reference to I Henry 
IV in a letter of the Earl of Northum- 
berland (1628), 71 ; comparison of 
vocabulary of his plays with those of 
certain other plays, 26; his plays 
performed at Norwich 1721-50, 303; 
length of his plays, 343 ; Shakespeare 
and the Homilies, by A. Hart, reviewed, 


343 

Sharpe, R. B., his The Real War of 
the Theaters reviewed, 344 

Shenstone, William, by Marjorie 
Williams, reviewed, 476 

Sheridan, R. B., his play The Rivals, 
ed. R. L. Purdy, reviewed, 359 

Sherwood, Margaret, her Undercurrents 
of Influence in English Romantic 
Poetry reviewed, 226 

Sidgwick, F., reviews by, 368, 486 

Sidney, Sir P., date of his letter to 
Christopher Plantin, 67 

Simmons, E. J., his English Literature 
and Culture in Russia (1553-1840) 
reviewed, 352 

Skeat, W. W., his trs. of J. Milton’s 
Epitaphium Damonis reviewed, 92 

Smith, W. G., his The Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Proverbs reviewed, 
486 

Smollett, T., note on an important letter 
by him (1759), 75 

Sparrow, J., review by, 87 

Spenser, E., his(?) trs. of Plato's 
Axiochus ed. F. M.  Padelford, 
reviewed, 84; note on his use of 
“* Genius ” by C. S. Lewis, 189 

Spindler, R., his Das Altenglische 
Bussbuch reviewed, 244 

“Spleen,” meaning of in the eighteenth- 
century, 165 
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Spleen, The Cave of, article by L. 
Babb, 165 

Spurgeon, Caroline F. E., her Shake- 
speare’s Imagery and What It Tells 
Us reviewed, 456 

Stage, The Players in Norwich, 1669- 
1750, by Sybil Rosenfeld, 129, 285 

Steele, R., note on his relations with 
the Molesworth family, 449 

Strode, William, 225 

Stuarts, The Later, 1660-1714, by G.N. 
Clark, reviewed, 218 

Style, Modern Prose, by B. Dobrée, 
reviewed, 101 

Summary of Periodical Literature, by 
H. Winifred Husbands, 117, 247, 
377; 495 

Surrey, see Howard 

Sutherland, J. R., reviews and notice 
by, 78, 233, 478, 492 

Swift, J., Jonathan Swift : Gedanken 
und Schriften Uber Religion und 
Kirche, by H. Reimers, reviewed, 97 ; 
his The Drapier’s Letters to the People 
of Ireland against receiving Wood’s 
Halfpence, ed., H. Davis, reviewed, 
355 


Taylor, G. C., his Milton’s Use of Du 
Bartas reviewed, 216 

Tenney, E. A., his Thomas Lodge 
reviewed, 466 

Theatre, articles by Sybil Rosenfeld on 
The Players in Norwich, 1669-1750, 
129, 285 ; Those Nut-cracking Eliza- 
bethans, by W. J. Lawrence, reviewed, 
468; The Real War of the Theaters, 
by R. B. Sharpe, reviewed, 344 

Theatrical Companies, 1594-1601, 394 

Thornhill, Sir James, 225 

“Thyle,” the office of, in Beowulf, 61 

Tillotson, A., review by, 96 

Tillotson, G., article on Lady Mary 
Montague and Pope’s “‘ Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady,” 
401; his ed. of The Larke, by [A. 
Duke], reviewed, 375; reviews by, 
222, 471 

Tillotson, Kathleen, review by, 456 

Tompkins, J. M. S., reviews by, 230, 

473 
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Traveller, The English, and the Move- 
ment of Ideas 1600-1732, by R. W. 
Frantz, reviewed, 473 


Vane, W. C. de, his The Shorter Poems 
of Robert Browning noticed, 493 

Villiers, George, Duke of Buckingham, 
note on his quarrel with Henry 
Killigrew, 326 

Virgil, Surrey’s translation of neid 
IV, ed. H. Hartman, reviewed, 81 


Walker, Alice, reviews by, 461, 466 

Ward, A. C., review by, 367 

Watson, H. F., his The Sailor in Eng- 
lish Fiction and Drama, 1550-1800, 
reviewed, 214 

Welbeck Miscellanies, Nos. 1 and 2, 
reviewed, 224 

Weman, B., his Old English Semantic 
Analysis and Theory reviewed, 490 

Wesley, Samuel, jr., 225 

Whitney, Lois, her Primitivism and the 
Idea of Progress in English Popular 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
reviewed, 478 

Whitshall, Robert, 225 

Widdrington, P. E. T., review by, 337 

Willard, R., article on Blickling Homily 
XIII, 1 

Williams, C., his Reason and Beauty in 
the Poetic Mind reviewed, 234 

Williams, H., reviews by, 97, 355 

Williams, Marjorie, her William Shen- 
stone reviewed, 476 

Williams, Sir Roger, his Actions in the 
Low Countries, 1618, 140 

Williamson, G., Note on The Ephesian 
Matron versus the Platonic Lady, 


445 

Wilmot, John, 2nd Earl of Rochester, 225 

Wilson, J. D., his views on Hamlet, 21 ; 
discussion of his Hamlet and The 
Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
by P. Alexander, 385 

Wilson’s, John, ‘‘ The Cheats,” ed. M.C. 
Nahm, reviewed, 475 

Wolff, L., his Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
noticed, 376 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, her early letters, 

see Selincourt. 
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Wordsworth, W., his early letters and 
his poems, see Selincourt. 

Wrenn, C. L., reviews by, 105, 108, 
239, 244, 246, 336, 372, 374, 490 

Wright, H. G., article on Robert Potter 
as a Critic of Dr. Fohnson, 305 ; 
review by, 100 


Wyld, Prof. H. C. K., his use gfe 
** occasional ” spellings to —a 
pronunciation, 42 


Yates, Frances A., review by, 86 
Young, R. F., his Comenius in Englang® 
reviewed, 212 
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